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Population Growth, Socio-Economic 
Development and Living Standards 


by 
S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


Professor of Economics, Baroda University, India , 
Nuffield Foundation Fellow, London School of Economics 


In the following article the author discusses the pressure of popu- 
lation on the means of subsistence in countries where living standards 
are low and population is rapidly increasing. Will economic 
development and higher production ratse living standards in these 
countries if the present rate of population growth continues ? 
Dr. Chandrasekhar thinks that they will not, and he presents here 
a vigorous plea for a world population policy that would include the 
universal adoption of birth control as well as political freedom for all 
colonial peoples, planned international migration and the industriali- 
sation and agricultural development of underdeveloped areas. 

An article by Mr. Colin Clark presenting different views on this 
subject has already appeared in the Review", and two replies to that 
article were subsequently published? 


THE population problem has become the most fundamental 
of all human problems. It affects every aspect of a man’s 
social life, individual, national and international. It affects the 
health and happiness of individual families ; it affects the material 
prosperity and social progress of nations ; and it affects interna- 
tional security and peace, for problems of population pressure are 
connected, albeit latently, with issues of peace and war. 

And to many countries of the world today—free and colonial— 
no socio-economic issue is more grave or more urgent than that 
of population growth. The question of overpopulation (contro- 
versial academic definitions of the term apart) is mainly a matter 


1 Colin CrLarK: “ Population Growth and Living Standards”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 99. 

2? Derek T. Hearty: “The Problem of Population Growth”, and 
Sten S. Nitson: “ Childbearing and the Standard of Life”, idem, Vol. 
LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, pp. 68 and 73. 
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of “ too many people in relation to the whole set of facts ”. Whether 
the problem takes the form of tremendous pressure of population 
on a country’s available land and other resources or a conflict 
between a high-fertility cultural milieu and a desire for a higher 
standard of living, or the degree of technological development 
being inadequate to cope with material needs, the socio-economic 
conditions in many countries are such that rapid population 
growth militates against rising standards of living. The nature 
and degree of the incompatibility are of course complicated by 
factors such as political status (this factor is somehow invariably 
ignored in all discussions), religious and social taboos, and colour 
and cultural barriers to the free migration of peoples. None the 
less, in most countries, particularly underdeveloped ones’, popu- 
lation growth defers or nullifies most programmes for improvement 
in education, public health, sanitation or rural recovery. 

It is, therefore, a happy augury for the ultimate if not the 
immediate welfare of human society that during the post-war 
years a knowledge of this incompatibility has slowly been dawning. 
This gradual but increasing awareness of the inverse relation be- 
tween population growth and rising levels of living is evident in 
Japan, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, Mexico, Puerto Rico and even 
the United States, which can perhaps afford to be prodigal with 
her natural resources for some time yet. 

Some 30 years ago John Maynard Keynes wrote : 


The time has already come when each country needs a considered national 
policy about what size of population, whether larger or smaller than at 
present, or the same, is most expedient. And having settled this policy, 
we must take steps to carry it into operation.’ 


When about 20 years ago some national governments took an 
interest in the population question it was invariably, with the 
exception of Sweden, in the direction of philoprogenitive popula- 
tion policies, as in Germany, Italy, Japan and the U.S.S.R. The 
countries that did not embark on such avowed policies to increase 
their populations tended to think in terms that equated national 
military or political power with a large and increasing population. 
It is therefore a refreshing contrast to find today population aware- 
ness resulting in policies favouring the limitation of family size in 
such unexpected quarters as Japan, India, Egypt, and Puerto Rico. 


1 While it is difficult to define precisely the term “ underdeveloped 
areas” it is used throughout this essay according to one or more of the 
following criteria: income per head of population, the percentage of the 
gainfully employed population supported by modern industry, food intake 
per head, or countries which receive economic aid from the United States 
under the Point Four Technical Assistance Programme. 

2 J. M. Keynes : The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1920), 


p. 8. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The world’s population is now greater, according to the 
available data, than it has ever been before ; it has grown from about 
540 million in A.D. 1040 to more than 2,400 million today, and is 
increasing by some 25 million a year, of which India and perhaps 
China contribute about 5 million each. At the current rate of 
increase of more than 1 per cent. per annum, the total world 
population may touch the 4,000 million mark not in some distant 
future but in the lifetime of some of our children. 

Apart from the staggering total and the rapid pace at which 
the world’s population is growing, there are two other disturbing 
factors in the present world demographic situation. One is the 
international unevenness of population distribution and the other 
the unevenness in the growth of national populations. 

World population and its growth by themselves mean nothing. 
The number of people in the world could go on increasing in- 
definitely without creating any problem if, and here we have a very 
big if, the world’s resources were sufficient to supply everyone, 
irrespective of nationality, class or colour, with the basic necessities 
of civilised existence and ensure a decent standard of living. 
Unfortunately they are not. A great majority of the peoples in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are denied even the bare requisites 
of a tolerable existence. Despite great advances in modern science 
and technology our total food production, not to speak of other 
necessities, such as housing and educational and health services, 
has not kept pace with the growth of population, either for lack 
of land and other resources or for want of technological knowledge 
and the wherewithal for the better use of the available resources, 
On the contrary, in some regions agricultural production is not 
only not increasing but is actually dwindling. As for other natural 
non-renewable resources, they do not of course increase with the 
growth of population. 

If the present population of the world is hard put to it to make 
a decent living, what are the prospects for the future population ? 
What are the chances of the populations of various countries 
growing, declining or stabilising in the near future ? Here, obviously, 
we cannot treat world population as one compact and homogeneous 
unit, for the populations of different countries and regions are in 
different stages of population adjustment or what might be called 
“the demographic cycle”. Despite the lack of accurate and 
reliable, indeed any, vital statistics for some countries, world 


1 The use of the terms “ phase ”, “ stage” and “ cycle ” need not imply 
any degree of inevitability or uniformity in the behaviour of populations 
all over the world. 
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population may be classified as follows: first there is the high 
stationary phase, which is the population condition of agricultural 
communities living near the subsistence level and is characterised 
by a high birth rate and an equally high death rate. The crude birth 
rates range between 40 and 50 per thousand, while death rates 
more or less balance them. The death rates, of course, fluctuate 
between wide extremes, the fluctuations depending on the presence 
or absence of war, pestilence and famine. The countries that come 
under this phase, in the light of our present knowledge, are China (?), 
Iran, Afghanistan, Arabia, Ethiopia and many of the countries 
of Africa, Indonesia and Latin America. 

The second phase in the demographic cycle is the early expand- 
ing phase, which is marked by high birth rates and lower or falling 
death rates. This stage is the initial reaction to modern influences 
—the establishment of a stable central government, peaceful 
conditions, improvements in agriculture, the development of some 
mineral resources, the introduction of sanitation and a modicum 
of medical services, irrigation and transportation. These improve- 
ments, to a large extent, have been made possible by some Western 
nations in their colonial areas in Asia. While the peoples in these 
areas lost their political freedom they gained in other ways such 
as these social services. The countries within this range are India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, Indo-China, 
Formosa and Korea. The general problem in these countries is the 
sizable net annual additions to population as a result of declining 
death rates and high birth rates. 

The third stage of the demographic cycle is the late expanding 
phase, which is marked by declining birth and death rates. While 
both birth and death rates are relatively low, the death rates are 
invariably lower than the birth rates, so that annual increases of 
population still occur. The countries that come under this phase 
are the U.S.S.R., Japan, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Italy and Spain in Eurasia, and Argentina and Chile in Latin 
America. 

The fourth phase in the demographic cycle is the low stationary 
phase, marked by low birth and death rates. Here the net re- 
production rate stands about unity and the population is advanced, 
industrialised and rather stabilised. The countries in this phase of 
development are those in north-western, northern and part of 
central Europe, the United States, Australia and New Zealand. 
This situation holds true despite the recent recovery of the birth 
rate in the United States. 

The fifth and last stage of the demographic cycle is the declining 
phase marked by an actual excess of deaths over births and by 
a fall in population numbers. All countries are bound to resist 
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this situation, and the only country that can be said to have come 
into this phase for a brief period is France. If the factor of migra- 
tion is included and the population history of a century is considered, 
Ireland, whose numbers declined from 5.1 million in 1851 to 2.96 
million in 1951, may also be said to have entered this phase. 

When we talk of world population problems they are not usually 
those of, say, Scandinavia but generally the problems posed by 
the possibilities of great increases in countries that are in the second 
and third phases of the demographic cycle—the early and late 
expanding phases. This means primarily Asia and those European 
and Latin American countries in comparable stages of population 
growth and socio-economic development. These people constitute 
more than 60 per cent. of the world’s population and total more 
than 2,000 million. 

Some of these countries have recently regained their lost 
political freedom and are now attempting to come into their own 
economically. Almost all these countries are now politically stable 
and are embarking on planned economic development, including 
a better and more balanced utilisation of their agricultural and 
mineral resources. The governments and all political parties in 
these areas are dedicated to the task of raising the standard of 
living. There is unanimity in this objective despite differences in 
approach. With stable and centralised governments, and with the 
introduction of better public health, medical services and life- 
saving drugs, they are bound to curtail further their already falling 
death rates. All cultures welcome efforts to alleviate suffering, 
postpone death and prolong life, and the over-all effect of all this 
will be huge net additions to the existing massive populations in, 
for example, India, the U.S.S.R. and the countries of south-east 
Asia. If the infant mortality rate in India were reduced by 40 per 
cent. the net annual increase in the total population would be 
almost doubled. In 1920 the crude birth rate of Ceylon was about 
40 per thousand and the crude death rate was 32, with a natural 
increase rate of some 8 per thousand. Thirty years later the crude 
birth rate was still about 40, but the crude death rate had been 
reduced to 12 per thousand, thanks to the control of malaria, 
formerly a major cause of mortality and morbidity in Ceylon. 
Instead of 8 the present annual increase is 28 per thousand. At 
the present rate of growth Ceylon will double its population in 
about 26 years. The same is true of Japan, whose population grew 
from 55 million in 1920 to 85 million in 1952 and is likely to reach 
100 million within the next 15 years or so. 

Secondly, most of these countries are predominantly agrarian 
in their economy, and agricultural populations tend to show a 
considerably higher fertility than industrial and urban societies. 
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We also know that cultural mores in almost all societies are oriented 
in favour of a high birth rate, and there is generally a resistance to 
any innovation or reform leading to a lower birth rate. This is 
particularly true in Asian rural and agricultural communities and 
will continue to be true unless it is counteracted by effective 
propaganda in favour of planned parenthood. 

Hence the formidable question before these countries is: 
How can we raise the standard of living (which means simply more 
of everything for everybody) when we are unable to support the 
existing population even at a miserable standard of living, if at the 
same time the population increases by 3 or 4 or 5 million a year ? 
This is extremely difficult for at least two reasons. One is the 
declining death rate, which means that more people (who otherwise 
would have died) are saved ; what is more, if a girl of 15 is saved 
from smallpox or cholera, more than one person has been added to 
the population in the sense that she will marry and have children. 
Secondly, such evidence as we have of the process of industrialisa- 
tion shows that initially it raises the birth rate by raising the 
standard of living, though eventually it leads to the lowering of the 
birth rate when the population desires to maintain its newly 
acquired high standard of living. Thus industrialisation, which 
is a remedy to population pressure in the long run, leads initially 
to a spurt in the growth of population and as such is not a short- 
range solution. Should we then forget all about raising the standard 
of living of these peoples (or lower it further) or raise the death rate (!) 
or at least not lower it further ? Since no one can seriously sponsor 
any of these proposals, the alternative seems to be in the direction 
of some effort towards lowering the fertility of these peoples as 
part of planned economic development. To me, this is the crux 
of the world population problem. 


THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Although almost everyone is agreed upon the gravity of the 
population problem in general, there seems to be some disagreement 
over the core of the problem as outlined above and particularly 
on the questions of approach and answer. 

One school of thought maintains that in many parts of the world 
food supply and natural resources are not increasing with the 
growth of population but that on the contrary a steady depletion 
of these resources is taking place. It is maintained that, no matter 
what science has achieved, nature is niggardly and the resources 
of the earth are finite, and eventual starvation of large numbers 
is in store unless population growth is severely restricted. A “ popu- 
lation on the loose ” can exist only by “ plundering our planet ”, 
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and there is a limit to any plunder. Apart from the danger of a 
world population too large for the present land area to feed, there 
are the perils of soil erosion and the reckless destruction of forests 
and natural vegetation. The logic of reduced rations therefore 
becomes inevitable. The increase in the differential rates of growth 
of the populations in different nations aggravates existing differ- 
ences in land area, food production and consumption per head of 
population, and these differences lead to envy and then to hatred 
and international tensions and, finally, to war. The “road to 
survival ” is only through a drastic reduction in human fertility. 
This school pleads for the universal adoption of birth control and 
the conservation of natural resources on a global scale, if only to 
banish the possibility of periodic wars and to ensure the survival 
and quality of our species in the long run. 

A second school of thought maintains that the world demogra- 
phic problem is not one of increasing population and vanishing 
resources but one of underproduction and maldistribution No 
thorough survey of all the available resources in various under- 
developed countries has ever been undertaken. What is needed, 
therefore, to begin with, is an inventory of our existing and potential 
resources and a master plan for their development. This school 
contends that the total production of food can be doubled, trebled 
or even multiplied a hundredfold by a marriage of modern science 
and technology with agriculture and food production. The pressing 
need is to make the present knowledge of agricultural and related 
sciences available to the world’s farmers. The kernel of the problem 
is not really lack of food or even lack of knowledge but of the 
proper application of the latest scientific knowledge and a more 
rational and just distribution of the world’s resources among the 
peoples of the world. The starvation and low levels of living that 
exist in the world today are man-made and unnecessary, for actually 
there can be plenty of food for everyone. To the exponents of this 
cornucopian school the world presents the old familiar picture of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. If a considerable segment of the 
world’s population today is underfed, underclothed or under- 
housed, it is because of our defective economic systems and not 
because of the niggardliness of Mother Nature. The exponents 
of this school are generally students who subscribe to a particular 
political ideology or belong to a dogmatic religious persuasion and 
suffer from preconceived political and religious predilections. 

A third school brushes away all this discussion as either naive 
or wishful thinking, on the ground that we do not have enough 
knowledge one way or the other to reach a definite conclusion. 
It is therefore foolish, in the absence of reliable or complete data, 
to recommend remedies or frame policies. We know as yet too 
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little of the potentialities of man or the possibilities of science to 
warrant either an optimistic or a pessimistic conclusion about 
mankind’s plight or prospects. Our knowledge of even basic 
population and vital data for the world as a whole is neither correct 
nor comprehensive. Besides, science and technology may have 
many a marvel in store to revolutionise our life and thought. 
Stubborn facts of nature may tomorrow become welcome oppor- 
tunities. Incredible discoveries for obtaining food from air or water 
may be around the corner. The Sahara, Gobi and Rajputana deserts 
may be made into a tropical paradise. The permafrost regions 
(where the summer heat does not go beyond thawing the surface 
layers, leaving the frozen subsoil untouched) in Alaska, Canada 
and the U.S.S.R., which are estimated to cover some 5 million 
square miles, may be brought under cultivation or habitation, 
or the Himalayas may be harnessed to cool India’s blazing summers. 
The potentialities of science for good or evil must never be under- 
estimated ; wisdom may eventually prevail and man may arrive 
at the millenium ; on the other hand the moral man may be dwarfed 
by the scientific man and incredible weapons of mass destruction 
may be let loose on a decadent world. It is simply rash to prophesy. 

What then is the factual position ? Any unbiased student of 
the problem is bound to belong to the first school of thought, as 
will be evident in the course of our discussion. It is needless to 
examine the available data in detail, for they have been examined 
with care and thoroughness in at least half a dozen recent books 
of repute and need not be repeated here. The low levels of living, 
the nearly grinding poverty of a thousand million people in the 
world today, are obvious even to the most casual observer in these 
areas and needs no elaborate statistical proof. If the problem as 
outlined here is recognised as real, then the only relevant thought 
should be to seek a solution—a population policy for the world. 


THE NEED FOR A WORLD POPULATION POLICY 


The need for a rational world population policy based on and 
balanced between the total population numbers (present and 
potential) and the basic needs and the available resources within 
the context of our technological knowledge cannot be over- 
emphasised. It is obvious that such a world population policy can 
only lay down general principles based on world trends in population 
growth (or decline), the income per head of nations, the patterns 
of consumption and distribution of goods and services and the 
possible future contour of these factors, considering mankind as a 
whole. But unfortunately, since the world is divided into nations 
and communities, and the apparent interests of individual nations 
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and even of communities are by no means in harmony with the 
interests of mankind as a whole, these general principles could not 
be applied to the various countries and regions without a certain 
latitude demanded by national, regional or even local needs. It is 
obvious that a population policy designed for India cannot be 
applied to Ireland. 

To begin with, the world needs to be educated on the prime 
necessity of understanding the implications of population growth, 
dwindling resources and the desire for higher living levels in their 
relation to power politics and their cumulative effect on the problem 
of war and peace in our time. Before any world population policy 
can be formulated some effort should be directed towards creating 
and educating public opinion throughout the world on the need 
for an enlightened, democratic and positive population policy. 
A nation’s population problem—let alone the world’s—is not the 
concern of population experts alone, nor even that of governments 
alone. It is the vital concern of every thoughtful citizen. No 
practical actio;: can result unless the population policy that is pro- 
posed has the intelligent backing of informed world public opinion. 

While the two most significant facts of our time—the growing 
and inescapable internationalism (for better or worse) and the 
population consciousness—are welcome, the latter awareness 
has not yet permeated the thinking of more than a small minority 
of thoughtful citizens of the world. The reason appears to be the 
wide areas of ignorance in this field, where even crude total popula- 
tion figures for certain areas are not known for certain—an ignorance 
that does not encourage dogmatism. The formulation of a policy 
in any sphere of human endeavour demands an exhaustive collection 
and a critical analysis of relevant data. Hence constructive inter- 
nationalism continues to be rather an elusive ideal, and population 
consciousness has not gone far enough. 

Once this awareness on a global scale is created, the need for 
a world population policy is easily granted. A policy must have 
both objectives to be attained and possible means of reaching 
them. The objectives are clear and simple : a better level of living 
in terms of food, clothing, housing, education, health, recreation 
and leisure ; a reduction in the present unnecessarily high levels 
of morbidity and mortality ; and hence a full and abundant life 
for all the peoples of the world. Secondly, these objectives must 
be attained within the political framework of freedom, democracy 
and peace. 

Granted these objectives, the means to achieve them can be 
outlined, however difficult their implementation may appear 
to be. While population policies are no doubt primarily economic, 
the policy envisaged here is more comprehensive, involving a 
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simultaneous attack on political, economic and social fronts: 
(1) the grant of political freedom to all colonial peoples ; (2) the 
universal adoption of birth control; (3) planned international 
migration ; (4) industrialisation, and (5) agricultural development. 


Colonial Freedom 


It is too late in the day to discuss the pros and cons of imperial- 
ism. It is true that while imperialism based on military might, 
economic domination, colour consciousness or ideological fervour 
still thrives in parts of the world, the pure and unmixed exploitation 
of one people by another has become a thing of the past. The 
question today is not what the ruling countries think about the 
ability of the colonial peoples to govern themselves but how soon 
they can grant political freedom to these peoples. The solution 
of this supposedly political question is important in the evolution 
of a world population policy, for full economic development without 
political freedom is impossible, no matter how benevolent an 
attitude the ruling country may take towards its colonies. India 
and Indonesia are good examples. History bears witness to the 
fact that a colony freed is a greater asset to the “ mother ” country 
and to the world. “ A growing United States did as much as India 
to create Britain’s Victorian greatness. ” 

It is unnecessary to draw here a balance sheet of British, French 
or Portuguese “imperialism ”, but the demographic dilemma of 
colonialism must be pointed out. An advanced imperialistic 
country usually sets up a strong and stable government, reduces 
the possibility of internal feuds and civil wars and also prevents to 
a considerable extent the unwelcome attention of strong neigh- 
bours. Secondly, the colonising power brings to the region some 
measure of modern public health services—public hygiene and 
sanitation—and thus reduces the incidence of epidemics. Though 
the total available health and medical services in relation to the 
needs of the colonial population are meagre, they nevertheless 
effect a significant reduction in the colonial death rates. India 
under British rule, the Philippines under American rule and 
Formosa under Japanese rule afford good examples. The result 
has been significant net additions to the population. 

As long as the level of living of the population as a whole is very 
low the resulting net increase of population makes it hard to eke 
out even a subsistence living from overcrowded land. This diffi- 
culty is accentuated by the colonial economic policy of using cheap 
and plentiful native labour to produce cheap raw materials. These 
are shipped to the ruling “ home ” country in return for manufac- 
tured commodities, which are dumped on the colonial markets 
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with the aid of preferential tariffs. This economic policy is naturally 
opposed to any effort at materially raising the level of living of 
the colonial population by industrialisation and urbanisation. 
Thus the colony’s raw materials go to the ruling country, whose 
nationals appropriate all the “ fat ” jobs, and the colony remains 
in a state of overpopulation and arrested economic and social 
development. And the colonial areas are usually the areas of 
endemic hunger. 

A great responsibility therefore rests not only with the “imperi- 
alistic ” countries, which have to part with power sooner or later, 
but particularly with countries such as India and Pakistan that 
have recently regained their lost political freedom and can appre- 
ciate the need for championing the cause of these colonial areas ; 
and even where political freedom cannot be granted immediately, 
as in the case of some United Nations Trust Territories, the United 
Nations and the colonial powers must explore all avenues to raise 
the standard of living of these peoples. The present colonial policy 
of non-interference with the social economy and indigenous cultural 
mores in the narrow sense must be ended, for unrestricted popula- 
tion growth and a rising standard of living in the present economic 
context cannot go together. Such interference need .not necessarily 
be misunderstood by the colonial people if it is tactfully made and 
the people are convinced of the ruling country’s genuine interest 
in their welfare and their readiness, if not anxiety, to transfer 
political power at the earliest possible date. 


Universal Birth Control 


No rational world population policy can be complete or effective 
without universal knowledge of and facilities for the practice of 
birth control. In the West, despite some opposition from the 
Catholic Church, the family planning habit has come to stay even 
in Catholic countries. It is now common knowledge that Catholic 
mothers in most countries resort to family planning for health and 
economic reasons. The present task is to carry this reform to the 
millions of mothers in Asia, Africa and Latin America who desper- 
ately need it. Fortunately, by and large, there is no organised 
cultural, institutional or religious opposition to family planning 
in the underdeveloped countries. Once the health authorities begin 
to emphasise its importance it will spread even to the traditionally 
forgotten villages. Once mothers are educated to the fact that there 
is a scientific device to meet their desperate, albeit latent, demands, 
birth control will make rapid headway. 

Any scheme for a network of birth control clinics as a part 
of national health services must take into consideration the aids 
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and obstacles peculiar to these countries. The mere mention of 
birth control for these underdeveloped areas conjures up all kinds 
of difficulties—religious, cultural and social. The truth is, however, 
that countries such as India, Japan, Ceylon and Malaya are more 
advanced than many countries in the West as far as the public 
and government reception of this idea is concerned. The alleged 
religious opposition to the idea, be it from Hinduism, Islam, 
or Buddhism, is simply not there. The Hindu attitude towards the 
question is one of tolerance, for Hindu scriptural texts have always 
made the distinction between two ways of life—the ideal and the 
permissible. The “ideal way” is for a score of saints; the “permis- 
sible way ” is for the millions of ordinary people. It was recently 
announced in Egypt that the higher Muslim divines had given their 
approval to birth control, since no contrary injunction can be 
found in the Koran. Japan has taken to birth control on a large 
scale, and the Government has even gone to the extent of legalising 
abortion, which is outside the pale of planned parenthood. More 
important is the attitude of the mothers, for after all it is they 
who should decide in the final analysis what they want. Recently 
several surveys on the question were made in urban and rural 
areas in India. About 60 to 70 per cent. of the Indian mothers 
and fathers approached clearly expressed themselves in favour 
of birth control. The real opposition is not even from the indigenous 
Catholics in these areas (for they know only too well how difficult 
it is to bring up a family of six children on, say, 100 rupees a month) 
but from the Western Catholic missionaries. 


If these aids are impressive, the obstacles confronting a birth control 
programme are no less so. First, the low level of living is both an asset and 
a liability—an asset because it underscores so vividly the need for birth 
control, and a liability because it makes the practice of such measures 
difficult. Birth control is usually associated with a high level of living. But 
since India (or any other underdeveloped country) cannot wait to introduce 
it until the level of living has been raised, birth control must form a part 
of an over-all programme of economic development. Secondly, this move- 
ment must start in the villages—the base of the socio-economic structure 
in these countries ; in reality, however, it has begun at the apex—in the 
cities. The fact that birth control facilities exist in most large cities, where 
they cater to the needs of the middle and upper classes, represents more of a 
problem than a solution, for it only aggravates the implications of rural- 
urban and inter-class fertility differentials. This situation is bound to affect 
the quality of the population. The families that are now most severely 
handicapped in terms of economic resources, health and education are 
precisely those that are most poorly equipped to rear the nation’s future 
citizenry. Yet it is these families that at present have the major burden of 
nurturing more than their proportion of the next generation. However, 
taking birth control to the villages (in the underdeveloped areas) is, unfor- 
tunately, more easily said than done. Not only are the villages deficient in 
basic health and medical facilities but they are plagued by unhygienic 
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conditions, insufficient running water (and, often, any readily available 
water), lack of privacy, illiteracy, ignorance and, above all, poverty so 
extreme as to make the price of a contraceptive prohibitive.’ 


But no matter what the obstacles—or perhaps these very 
obstacles, indicative of a low level of living, make it imperative— 
we must pioneer to make contraception accessible to these millions. 


Planned International Migration 


The question of a world migration policy is a vast one and 
beyond the province of this article; but any world population 
policy that is to be acceptable to more than a thousand million 
people in the “backward” and underdeveloped areas should 
endeavour to rectify and remove the unhappy consequences of 
historical and political accidents involving inequalities of world 
population distribution in terms of land area and other resources. 
During the last 150 years millions of people, mostly from the 
Western nations, have migrated from Europe to the Americas, 
Africa and Australasia. This has only increased the difficulties of 
the underdeveloped areas, for this great exodus has widened the 
existing imbalances between population and the whole set of eco- 
nomic opportunities. The subsequent pattern of immigration 
legislation of various “ privileged ” nations has further aggravated 
“the differential pressures of people on their resources ”. A policy 
of assisted, planned and selective emigration from Asia to thinly 
settled countries can have a decisive effect on the economic structure 
of both the sending and the receiving countries. Apart from the 
moral position of thinly populated and yet prosperous countries in a 
distressed and overcrowded world, those who oppose international 
migration as a threat to their high standards of living or to their 
“racial ” or cultural superiority may be actually losing an oppor- 
tunity to raise those standards further. Professor Carr-Saunders, 
writing on this question some years ago, pointed out : 


There are vast areas which are relatively underdeveloped—which could, 
that is to say, support much larger numbers without overpopulation. There 
is a good case for holding that these areas should be made to bear their 
fruits. The rest of the world will not tolerate indefinitely the failure to use 
them fully in the common interest. It is therefore possible to be sceptical 
about the restlessness of overpopulated countries on account of their exclu- 
sion from these regions and at the same time to allow that there is a claim 
in justice for the palliation of their condition by creating appropriate facilities 
for emigration. Population pressure thus appears as a problem for inter- 
national statesmanship not because it is a prominent cause of international 


1S. CHANDRASEKHAR: “ The Prospects for Planned Parenthood in 
India ”, in Pacific Affairs (New York), Dec. 1953, p. 326. 
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friction but because there are countries which need development and there 
are peoples with a surplus population apparently available for this purpose.* 


Here is an area for constructive statesmanship to enable the 
tremendous migration potential, particularly in Asia, to move to 
areas in Africa, Latin America and the Pacific Islands that are in 
need of workers. 

Industrialisation 


Every underdeveloped region looks to industrialisation as a 
cure for its overpopulation and mass poverty. Industrialisation 
is important in the solution of population problems for two reasons : 
first, it will increase the productivity of labour and create an 
abundance of badly needed commodities and services and transform 
over a period of time the present economy of scarcity and under- 
utilisation of resources into an economy of possible full employ- 
ment and self-sufficiency, if not abundance ; secondly, and this is 
probably more important for these countries, industrialisation will 
encourage, if properly planned, the development of new urban 
patterns of living which lead to the control of the high birth rate. 
The reason for this process need not detain us here, but this has 
been the experience of most of the advanced Western industrialised 
nations and Japan. There is no reason why the underdeveloped 
areas should not conform to this experience of other countries 
where industrialisation has been accompanied by declining fertility. 

In some underdeveloped areas the basic requisites of large-scale 
industrialisation, namely, raw materials, capital resources, skilled 
labour, technological knowledge and a market, are available 
to a greater or less degree. A more thorough geological survey 
of these regions might reveal the presence of rich minerals. Apart 
from the development of potential resources, a better and more 
scientific use of the available resources is called for. While these 
regions could pool more of their national capital resources, none is 
really self-sufficient in this respect. For instance, the full imple- 
mentation of India’s first five-year plan and the plans of Pakistan, 
Ceylon and many of the countries of Latin America is predicated 
upon the availability of foreign financial assistance. Besides United 
States aid, both in dollars and technical help, and the Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan and the colonial development schemes, a more 
liberal attitude on the part of the two international monetary 
agencies towards underdeveloped countries is urgently needed. These 
areas command cheap and plentiful labour. Several Asian countries 
have demonstrated during the last three decades that unskilled 
labour from overcrowded countrysides can be trained into efficient 


1 A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, as quoted in F. C. WriGut: Population and 
Peace (Paris, 1939). 
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and skilled industrial workers. What about markets? The fear 
that the West entertains of an industrialised Asia crowding out 
Western manufactures in the world market will remain baseless for 
a long time to come. In all these regions there is a tremendous 
potential internal market. Once the purchasing power of the 
people in these areas is raised, their own manufactures will not be 
enough to meet the pent-up demand of more than a thousand million 
customers for a long time to come. As for technological knowledge 
and managerial enterprise, which are sadly lacking, they must be 
supplied by the West, as is indeed being done under the Point Four 
Programme, till such time as Asian initiative and organising ability 
can take over. Such a policy of rapid large-scale industrialisation, 
bringing idle men and machines together, will start a kind of 
beneficent chain reaction resulting in higher levels of living and 
lower birth rates all over the underdeveloped world. 

However, certain inherent limitations of a policy of industri- 
alisation as a solution to the world’s population problem must not 
be ignored. Some have been misled into believing that the growing 
industrialisation of the world must be accompanied by a growth 
in population ; according to them the world needs more people to 
consume the products of agriculture and industry and to stimulate 
business activity; in other words, a stationary population means 
a shrinkage of demand for goods and services. The obvious fallacy 
in this reasoning is the assumption that people are now consuming 
at capacity and that the goods and services they desire have 
reached the saturation point. An inventory of incomes and needs 
of consumers shows the possibility of almost unlimited expansion 
in the consumption of goods and services in a stationary and even 
a declining population. The law of increasing returns does not 
imply that the world population should grow till it bursts at its 
seams. What is more, there may be more difficulties when and if 
all these countries become industrialised. Can they all exchange 
their manufactured commodities for food through normal channels 
of international trade ? Possibly not. Already we find that, with 
the rapid industrialisation of such food-surplus countries as 
Australia and Argentina, there has been a reduction of food exports 
from these countries. The reason appears to be that increased 
incomes have led to a higher consumption of food quantitatively 
and qualitatively per head of population. Therefore industrialisa- 
tion, though welcome and necessary, will not be an immediate 
solution to the problem of population growth. 


Agricultural Development 


As most of the countries with problematic population growth 
are primarily agricultural, any effort to solve the short-range food 
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problem must be in the direction of agricultural development and 
a reorganisation of the rural economy. No matter what is done 
by way of industrialisation, and irrespective of the tempo and 
volume (and industrialisation in relation to the population problem 
is a long-term proposition), the areas we are concerned with are 
bound to remain primarily agricultural for a long time to come. 

All efforts at agricultural development can be grouped under 
two broad categories: (1) those measures that contribute towards 
an increase in yield per acre and (2) those that help to bring new 
land under cultivation. 

The yield per acre and the yield per head of agricultural popu- 
lation differ rather widely from country to country and between 
regions within a country. It is largely a question of the condition 
of the soil, climate, rainfall and the technological stage of the art 
of farming. The differences in yield per acre between, say, the 
United States and India are impressive but understandable in 
view of the great cultural and technological differences between 
these two countries. There are some significant differences be- 
tween Asian countries themselves. For example, Japan raises 
twice as much as China per acre, and China’s yield is double that 
of India. If the yield per acre in each of these countries is taken 
to be representative of the average fertility of the land, the dif- 
ferences in output become all the more striking, since there are no 
major institutional or technological differences in farming practices 
between India, China and Japan. The problem is to make an acre 
in India yield as much as an acre in Japan and eventually to make 
an acre in Asia yield as much as an acre in the United States, 
Canada or Sweden. 

Even in a country of advanced agricultural practices such as the 
United States the last word on agricultural development has not 
been said. Recently Charles E. Kellogg, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, asserted that the yield per acre in the United 
States could be considerably increased and that American farmers 
are not yet making full use of the materials and techniques readily 
available to them, such as improved machinery, fertilisers, better 
seed varieties, etc. How the adoption of hybrid corn has increased 
the yield per acre in the United States corn belt by as much as a 
fifth is well known. If this can be done on land where yields are 
already high, it should be possible to do at least as well in low- 
yield areas. 

No detailed discussion of the problems to be overcome or the 
reforms to be carried out is necessary for our purpose. This is an 
old story and a mere list of the difficulties and obstacles will suffice. 
These centre round the cultivator, the land, and the cultivator’s 
over-all relation with his environment. 
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The picture of the peasant in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has been drawn only too often. He is incredibly poor in terms of 
income, and this poverty is both a cause and a consequence of his 
station in life. He is illiterate and his health is poor. He lives in a 
squalid hut devoid of sanitation and hygiene. His food (which 
is difficult to obtain despite the fact that he is the primary producer) 
is coarse and lacking in nutrition. He is in perpetual debt to the 
State, the landlord or the local money-lender. The monetary 
demands made on him by his social and religious obligations 
accentuate his misery. 

Secondly, the land he cultivates is in an almost similar plight. 
Through the years, thanks to the steady growth of population 
and the traditional laws of inheritance, the holding has been 
fragmented and subdivided into numerous scattered and un- 
economic patches. The land has been cultivated for centuries in 
such a primitive fashion that it has lost much of its inherent 
fertility. It has been giving for centuries without receiving any- 
thing in return. Whether there is a drought or a deluge it is the land 
that suffers. Then there is the problem of erosion. Crop rotation 
is not the common rule. In some areas there are no fertilisers, 
natural or artificial. 

Thirdly, the relation between the cultivator, his land and animals 
and human society—the whole ecological set-up—does not brighten 
the picture. The types of land tenure range from agrarian slavery 
and share cropping to peasant proprietorship. Landless tenancy 
seems to be the lot of the majority of the world’s farmers. There 
are the inevitable difficulties of rural credit to cover not only 
seeds, ploughs, manures, fertilisers, cattle and fodder but also 
marriages and funerals. 

These are some of the problems, and the necessary reforms and 
solutions are well known. The problems can be solved by a con- 
certed attack with the aid of soil conservation, afforestation, irriga- 
tion, better implements, better seeds, the use of organic and inor- 
ganic fertilisers, better control of pests, fewer but better livestock, 
the consolidation of holdings and rural credit facilities. The imple- 
mentation of these apparently simple reforms would require nothing 
short of a social revolution in the countryside, but without such 
a revolution neither an Indian nor a Mexican farmer can come 
up to Danish or Swedish standards of productivity. And to 
accomplish this we must multiply the effort involved in the trans- 
formation of a single peasant by some 500 million or so. 

The second major problem is to bring all the available arable land 
under cultivation. This is both a national and an international 
problem. Today only some 8 to 10 per cent. of the total world 
area is cultivated, whereas about 30 per cent. of the total land 
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area is cultivable. In other words, while about 40,000 million acres 
are actually cultivated, some 100,000 million acres are still available 
(excluding deserts, perpetual snow and ice land, tundra and rugged 
mountains). The major difficulty is cost. Of course, the world’s 
uncultivated areas are generally less fertile than those already 
under cultivation. But this is not true of some areas in Africa, 
Latin America and Pacific Asia, where the native inhabitants 
have not had a long tradition of successful agricultural occupation. 
Though these lands are not of a very high quality, they can be 
made to yield with the aid of modern techniques. Another serious 
difficulty in the path of bringing these areas under cultivation is 
that in some regions the lands are under the sovereignty, ownership 
or domination of white rulers—not settlers, as in Australia—who 
cannot, of course, cultivate them, since they are birds of passage. 
The native population is sparse in numbers and has no tradition 
of agricultural occupation. Nor will the rulers allow others— 
Asians for instance—to emigrate to these areas, settle down and 
develop these lands. To a considerable extent it is this dog-in- 
the-manger policy that is withholding millions of acres from 
bearing fruit. 

Suppose we revolutionise agriculture all over the world. What 
will be the effect on population growth and living standards ? 
The initial demographic result of any sustained technological 
change in agriculture in Asia or Latin America may be the same 
as the demographic consequences of the industrialisation of pre- 
dominantly rural economies, namely a spurt in the growth of 
population. When yield per head of population and total production 
increase, the population that has been hitherto living at subsistence 
level is bound to grow to the newer limits of the availability of food. 
But here again, as in a policy of industrialisation, there is some 
hope of an eventual rise in levels of living and a stabilisation in the 
growth of population. Revolutionary changes in agricultural 
technique in Western Europe during the last century led, it is 
true, to a great growth of population, but were also accompanied 
by rising levels of living. This rise in living levels in Western 
Europe was not, however, a result of the agricultural revolution 
alone. There were emigration outlets and the beginnings of indus- 
trialisation. But even with such a revolution in Asia it is doubtful 
if the present picture of “ too many people, too little land” can 
be radically altered. The underdeveloped world cannot hope to 
raise its level of living by merely increasing agricultural production, 
for the increase in population would swallow up the additional 
production without changing the present subsistence standard. 
For example, in India even the most rapid rate of agricultural 
improvement (doubling the output in 20 years) cannot do much 
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to raise the level of living unless at the same time the Indian people 
lower their birth rate. 

The present world position in agriculture was admirably 
summarised by Mr. Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, in a recent report. He points out: 


In the less developed regions a good deal of progress has been made, 
but productivity per man and per hectare remains low. Food production 
has not kept pace with their increasing needs, and they have been forced 
to curtail their exports and to import more food from abroad. Their food 
consumption levels remain inadequate, and in the Far East are even lower 
than before the war. Yet their earnings of foreign exchange do not permit 
them to import more than a limited quantity of food, in spite of the larger 
supplies now available. In the long run these problems of the underdeve- 
loped countries can be solved only by raising their own food production and, 
to the extent that markets are available, their production of export crops 
with which to pay for imports of more food and more capital goods for 
development. 

In this contrast between the different regions of the world are to be found 
the basic problems of agriculture ; first, how to achieve stable outlets for the 
growing agricultural production, and in particular to find ways of distri- 
buting more of the increasing supplies of food in some areas to the under- 
nourished populations who have such great need of them ; second, how most 
effectively to raise agricultural productivity in the less developed countries 
in order to provide more adequate supplies of food to their people and a 
reasonable standard of life for their farmers... . 

But two facts stand out. One is that, until the productivity of agriculture, 
per man and per hectare, in the underdeveloped countries can be raised 
substantially, there is no possible way of alleviating the grinding poverty 
of their rural populations. The second is the sheer magnitude of the food 
problem, which even today is perhaps not fully realised. If allowance is 
made for quality as well as calorie-content, the average per caput diets of 
North America, Oceania and Western Europe are something like two or 
three times those of most underdeveloped regions, whether measured in 
money values, “ original calories” or the agricultural resources needed to 
produce them. Nearly 70 per cent. of the world’s population live in the less 
developed regions. To raise their average diet to the present average for the 
world as a whole (only about half the present North American level and by 
no means a high standard nutritionally) would require an additional supply 
of food equal to the total 1952/53 production of North America and Oceania 
combined. More than 90 per cent. of the additional supply would be needed 
in the Far East, where, as F.A.O. has always stressed, the hard core of the 
food problem lies.? 


Mr. Dodd’s sobering survey shows that there is no short cut 
to self-sufficiency in food in these countries, much less to abundance, 
not to speak of finding the exchange for other needs such as social 
services. Whatever may be the future possibilities, it is clear that 
the present pace of population growth and the possibility of raising 
levels of living are simply incompatible. However, in a short- 


1 F.A.0. : The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953 (Rome, 1953), p. 1. 
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range programme, the aim should be for mothers in the under- 
developed areas to have one baby in the place of the three or more 
they have had hitherto and to raise two or more ears of corn where 
one or none grew before. 

The choice before the world today is not only between guns 
and butter but between half men and whole men. 

















Some Problems of Labour Inspection 
in Underdeveloped Countries 
by 
Thomas GRAHAM 
H.M. Inspector of Factories 


The more highly industrialised countries have now had a century 
or more of experience in the enforcement of labour legislation and 
the organisation for that purpose of labour inspection, and there 
is now general agreement as to the nature of the problems involved 
and the principles and methods to be followed. The most authoritative 
exposition of these principles and methods ts to be found in the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947, and the Labour Inspection Recom- 
mendation, 1947. Many of the underdeveloped countries, however, 
have to contend with inspection problems that are not normally found 
in countries with a more advanced industrial organisation. Some 
of these problems are described in the following article. 

Mr. Graham has served as Chief Inspector of Factories in Ceylon 
and Tanganytka and as labour inspection expert in recent I.L.O. 
technical assistance missions to Iraq and Turkey. 


INTRODUCTION 


[XN recent years the workers in the underdeveloped countries 
have become more insistent in their demands for higher 
standards of living. For this to be brought about, the national 
income per head of population must be raised through fuller 
utilisation of the material and human resources in these countries. 
More efficient employment of manpower can be achieved if 
decent conditions of work are provided, since the workers will then 
have the fitness and the inducement to reach their best output. 
Reasonable hours of work and wages, together with safe and healthy 
surroundings, promote harmonious industrial relations and create 
a permanent settled labour force. As a consequence, higher pro- 
ductivity and prosperity are attained. 
_} For an account of labour ——— problems in some of these coun- 
tries, see W. G. Symons : “ Some blems of Labour Inspection in Euro- 


Countries ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, 
raly 1953, p. 47. 
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Realising the benefits to be obtained from the adoption of a 
fair policy towards labour, many of the governments of the under- 
developed countries have sought to improve their labour legislation 
and its administration. But legislation, to be effective, must be 
enforceable. This necessitates capable, well organised labour 
inspection services with adequate powers and facilities for the 
efficient performance of their duties. 

Although the nature of the duties given to the inspectors will 
vary according to the degree of industrialisation and the educational 
background of their countries, their duties will generally conform 
fairly closely in nature and scope with those included in the I.L.O. 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, and the I.L.O. Labour 
Inspection Recommendation, 1947. The primary duties of 
inspectors are the enforcement of the laws relating to the wages, 
employment, safety, health and welfare of workers. If other duties 
are entrusted to them, these should not be such as to interfere with 
the effective discharge of their primary duties, nor be prejudicial 
in any way to the authority and impartiality required of inspectors 
in their relations with employers and workers.’ In most countries 
these principles of inspection are fully appreciated but in some are 
not always fully observed owing to staffing shortages. Inspectors 
may have to undertake extraneous functions in connection with 
manpower statistics and employment exchange administration, or 
occasionally have to assist with matters of arbitration and concilia- 
tion in labour disputes.? 

It is true that some of the labour inspection problems that arise 
in underdeveloped countries are also encountered in the more 
advanced countries. However, difficulties that are felt acutely in 
the underdeveloped countries can more easily be overcome in 
countries that have long-established inspectorates possessed of a 
wealth of industrial and administrative experience. 

Although many problems are common to the underdeveloped 
countries, and only a few have problems peculiar to themselves, 
no two countries are faced with exactly the same set of problems. 
The environment for labour inspection is affected by a combination 
of such factors as political and economic systems, social customs 
and the state of educational and industrial development. Neigh- 
bouring countries may show wide differences of environment in 
spite of close historical and racial associations. In this respect an 
interesting comparison is afforded by Turkey and Iraq. The Iraqi 
economy, which is based mainly on its oil revenues, is quite different 


a Cf. Article 3 of the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947. 
* Paragraph 8 of the Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947, reads : 
“ The functions of labour inspectors should not include that of acting as 
conciliator or arbitrator in proceedings concerning labour disputes.” 
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from that of Turkey, where oil has not yet been discovered in any 
quantity. In Iraq, except for the railway, port and oil company 
establishments and a very few factories of moderate size, industry 
remains at the small-scale or handicraft level. In Turkey, however, 
active state enterprise has led to extensive industrialisation, with 
many large factories. Even in agriculture, the predominant occu- 
pation in both countries, there are wide differences, since the 
majority of Turkish agricultural workers are small land and stock 
owners, whereas in Iraq feudal land tenure systems operate. This 
in turn affects their attitude towards industry, and in Turkey 
liberal welfare provisions are needed to entice the land worker into 
factory employment. 

Other countries, particularly those such as India that have a 
large population with several cultures, may have different problems 
of inspection within their own provinces or regions. In some 
countries of mixed population it may be necessary to recruit 
inspectors of different races in order to ensure efficient inspection ; 
thus, in Malaya, Indians, Chinese and Malays are on the inspec- 
torate. 

Ceylon is another example of a country with a distinctive 
character of its own : although small in area, its inhabitants include 
Sinhalese, Tamils, Malays, Burghers and Europeans, and their 
religions include Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. The nature of labour inspection in Ceylon is also 
affected by the large number of plantation workers and particu- 
larly by the very high proportion of Indian immigrants on the 
tea estates, who reside in labour lines and not in villages. 

In the following pages some labour inspection problems have 
been selected and grouped so as to give a broad idea of the work, 
duties and difficulties of the inspection staffs in the underdeveloped 
countries. Some problems are more complex or more important 
than others, but their relative difficulties for the inspectorate vary 
according to the circumstances of the country. 


ORGANISATION PROBLEMS 


Administration 


Labour inspection services come under the Ministry of Labour 
or the Ministry of Social Affairs, which are comparatively new 
Ministries in most of the underdeveloped countries. The responsi- 
bility for enforcing legislation affecting labour conditions was 
formerly entrusted to administrative officers, the police and the 
medical authorities. This meant that labour inspection occupied 
only a minor role in their duties. Later, as increasing industrialisa- 
tion brought more labour regulations and problems, these authori- 
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ties found their additional labour duties too heavy and they 
welcomed the transfer of their responsibilities to the new Ministries 
of Labour. 

At first the Ministry of Labour was treated as a poor relation of 
the others, and its activities were never regarded by employers or 
even by workers as anything more than a necessary evil. However, 
the uphill task of securing recognition for these activities has now 
been accomplished in most countries, and a prominent part in the 
task has been taken by the labour inspection services, whose work 
brings them into contact with many government departments, 
including those of health, education, economy, agriculture, trans- 
port, public works and justice. 


Recruitment of Inspectors 


The problem of recruiting the right persons for the labour 
inspectorate is more difficult in the underdeveloped countries than 
in others, since the field of recruitment is more restricted in numbers 
and quality. Although the educationai and technical qualifications 
required may have to be modified to suit national conditions, 
certain basic qualifications are considered essential in a good 
inspector : these are zeal, integrity and good judgment. A reason- 
able standard of health and fitness is also necessary, as field work 
can be arduous on occasions. Moral courage is sometimes called 
upon when enforcing the law and it then takes precedence over 
tact, though lack of tact can also detract from the work of an 
otherwise efficient inspector. Only time will tell whether the 
inspector has acquired that indefinable inspection manner which 
emanates from a genuine liking for the job and a conviction of the 
worth-while nature of the work. 

Most underdeveloped countries require of candidates for the 
general labour inspectorate a university or college degree or diploma 
in law, economics, sociology, science or public administration. 
Engineering or other technical specialists are much harder to 
recruit, since industrial experience may be demanded as well as 
professional qualifications. Graduates in engineering, after taking 
their degrees, generally make their careers with the state industries, 
public works, railways or electrical undertakings, since in this 
way they obtain the direct practical training needed to qualify them 
for corporate membership of the engineering institutions. The pass 
grades of the institutions are sometimes used in certain govern- 
ment departments as the equivalent of promotion bars in the 
service. The labour inspection service cannot offer direct practical 
training to the graduate when he leaves college and it has difficulty 
also in recruiting the graduate with experience in countries where 
engineers are at a premium. 
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In the face of considerable competition, their services can only 
be secured by emphasising the appeal of this specialised inspection 
work as well as by offering salaries and conditions that are fully 
comparable with the other posts available. Unfortunately the 
importance of specialists in safety and health inspection and acci- 
dent prevention work is not always appreciated at the highest 
departmental and ministerial levels. Ministers of Labour often 
take insufficient interest in this question of technical staff and so 
do not obtain adequate allowances for their recruitment in the 
annual budget. 


Training 


There are considerable differences in the training programmes 
for inspectors in the different underdeveloped countries. Usually 
new entrants accompany senior inspectors on their field duties for a 
period that may vary from a few days to as long as three months. 
They observe the methods of inspection and learn as much as they 
can about the provisions to be enforced by studying the law and its 
practice and noting office procedure and the form of report writing. 
On the whole, this part of the training suffers from a lack of purpose 
and thoroughness. One of the real weaknesses is that serious 
administrative supervision of training is inadequate. This results 
from the fact that often directors of labour have been appointed to 
their present posts from posts of equivalent responsibility in other 
departments, mainly on the basis of prestige and authority rather 
than an intimate knowledge of the working of the labour depart- 
ment, and without first-hand experience of labour inspection they 
cannot be expected to grasp all the essentials, including training, 
that make for efficient inspection. 

The usual probationary period for inspectors is one or two years, 
and at the end of that time they have to pass written and oral 
examinations before their appointment to the permanent and 
pensionable staff is confirmed. In the examinations they are 
tested on their knowledge of the labour code and regulations. A 
few countries make labour office management and administrative 
procedure additional subjects, and knowledge of a vernacular 
language is sometimes also required. Although these examinations 
are necessary to ensure that new inspectors equip themselves for 
their duties, the qualifying examinations and probationary period 
may deter applicants for the posts. 

An interesting method of preliminary training is in use in the 
British East African colonies and protectorates. In Tanganyika 
Territory, for instance, the new labour officer has to stay for short 
periods at a selected group of sites in order to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of manufacturing processes, contracts for wages and 
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labour tasks and the living conditions and customs of the workers. 
There are considerable variations in methods of work, seasonal 
employment and often in the types of labour employed, for example, 
in the sisal, coffee, tea and cotton industries or in gold and diamond 
mining, and it is claimed that the expense of giving the labour 
inspectors this initial practical general training over about three 
months is well repaid by their enhanced worth to the labour 
department. 

A few of the underdeveloped countries have been considering 
refresher courses for established inspectors. So far, these have 
mainly taken the form of lectures on special subjects, given at 
irregular intervals and not as a set course. It is customary, how- 
ever, to grant labour officers employed in the non-metropolitan 
territories administered by the French Union and the British 
Colonial Office an extension of one or two months to their leave for 
the purpose of studying labour inspection subjects and methods 
during a short organised training course. 


Women Inspectors 


Where considerable numbers of women are employed in an 
industry, it is advantageous to have women inspectors on the staff 
of the labour department. But in some of the underdeveloped 
countries there still remains a strong prejudice against’ women 
entering industrial employment, and factories have to employ men 
on jobs that elsewhere are given to women. This is particularly 
noticeable in the textile industry. 

Even where social and religious customs do not create diffi- 
culties there may be other handicaps for women labour inspectors, 
such as the dearth of hotel accommodation, the arduousness of 
travel and the lack of suitable travelling arrangements when 
remote districts are visited. 


Salaries and Prospects 


To be commensurate with the exacting qualifications required 
of the labour inspector, the salary should be proportionately high. 
The prospects and conditions should be sufficiently attractive to 
retain good officers in the service immune to the lure of posts in 
commercial and industrial employment, which may offer higher 
initial salaries but less security of tenure. This principle is generally 
appreciated in the underdeveloped countries but cannot always be 
applied where funds are inadequate ; where government posts are 
poorly paid, the labour inspectors, like other officials, may become 
indifferent in the performance of their duties or may seek to aug- 
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ment their earnings by undertaking off-duty jobs that encroach 
on their official time and do not befit their standing as inspectors. 
In isolated cases the inspectors might be tempted to use their 
influence improperly for personal gain. 

In the few countries where family and political connections 
secure promotion or privilege in government posts, the labour 
department appears to remain little affected ; hence seniority and 
merit are the general criteria for advancement. 


Powers of Inspectors 


The enforcement powers laid down in Article 12 of the Labour 
Inspection Convention are generally granted to labour inspectors 
in the underdeveloped countries. Briefly stated, these are free 
entry without advance notice at any time of the day or night to 
any premises liable to inspection or by day to any premises which 
they reasonably believe liable to inspection, the right to interrogate 
persons on the premises in connection with their employment, to 
examine registers and records, to undertake tests of safety and 
health measures and to remove samples of substances used in the 
processes. 

In some countries the labour code has failed to provide a 
section making obstruction of the inspector in his duties a serious 
offence. An occupier who adopts a hostile attitude to the inspector 
and who puts difficulties in the way of his visit by withholding 
access to premises or persons should be punished severely, since he 
is challenging the law of the country. If physical violence were 
offered to the inspector he could bring the matter into court under 
common law, but clearly all obstruction to the inspector should be 
an official and not a private issue. 

One of the inspector’s chief problems on the occasion of his 
unheralded visits to the smaller factories in the absence of the 
owner or manager is that there is no person with sufficient authority 
or education to accept or understand his instructions, and a further 
visit by arrangement may be needed. Time is also often wasted in 
locating the whereabouts of superintendents on extensive estates, 
and the midday hours are sometimes not suitable for inspection, 
since this is a period of rest for field staff who have to rise early 
for the performance of their duties. 

The court powers of the inspector vary a good deal. In a few 
countries he does no more than lodge complaints with the head of 
the labour department ; the issue of the summons and the court 
hearing are dealt with by the public prosecutor or other legal 
authority. More generally the inspector may be called upon to give 
evidence in court if the magistrate or labour judge considers this 
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useful. In some countries the inspector is allowed to conduct his 
own prosecution (Ceylon, India, Malaya and Pakistan are instances) 
and in some of the British non-metropolitan territories he may, in 
addition, act as a magistrate and deal with cases under the labour 
law. Whichever judicial method of enforcement is used, it is 
important that the courts do not operate in an apathetic manner 
and do not deal too lightly with offenders. If they do, the labour 
law may fall into contempt, and the inspector may lose his sense of 
purpose in his work through the failure of the courts to support his 
efforts at enforcement. 


DUTIES OF THE INSPECTORATE 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The regulation of the wages and hours of work of adults in the 
more advanced countries is mainly determined by collective bar- 
gaining and agreements between employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions, and very little official inspection is involved. This is not the 
position in the many underdeveloped countries where the trade 
union movement is still in its infancy. In these countries the labour 
department is responsible for upholding regulations and dealing with 
wages, overtime payments, holidays, the weekly rest day and 
sickness. 

In countries that have not established wage boards for the 
various industries or laid down minimum wage standards, many of 
the benefits of the weekly rest day and overtime payments are 
largely illusory. The employer can comply with these provisions 
of the labour code at no extra cost when it only means reducing 
the hourly wage rates in order to grant the higher rates for overtime 
or pay for the unworked weekly rest day. 

The larger establishments generally observe the legal require- 
ments and, as they have the necessary clerical staff, their records 
are well maintained and notifications to the labour department 
usually go out on time. Some of the smaller employers, although 
they do not comply with the letter of the law in their bookwork, 
make and keep fair verbal agreements with their workers. Others 
take advantage of the lack of education or illiteracy of their 
employees not only by offering them wages below the average but 
also by disregarding the conditions for termination of service and 
sickness and leave payments. 

In dealing with the small employer the labour inspector is 
sometimes at fault in taking too tolerant an attitude towards the 
lower working standards that this class of employer often provides. 
To be most effective, the labour law must be uniform in its appli- 
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cation. Employers who fulfil their obligations towards their workers 
have a right to expect that others are not obtaining financial 
advantage by unfair competition through any misguided discri- 
minatory enforcement by inspectors. 


Safety 


Much of the safety legislation in the underdeveloped countries 
has been prepared by persons not sufficiently well informed on the 
technical and legal sides of the subject. Inspection is made difficult 
and enforcement often impracticable by regulations that are unduly 
complicated in their wording, include useless requirements and 
omit provisions that are generally accepted in industrialised coun- 
tries as essential for securing safe conditions of working. 

It is often necessary for the inspectors to elaborate upon the 
hazards observed at their visits, for both management and workers 
are generally unaware of many of the risks in their establishments 
and the circumstances in which accidents can arise. The attention 
that will be paid to the inspector’s advice, instructions and contra- 
vention notices is quite unpredictable. In some factories, whenever 
the management have been convinced of the importance of the 
safety matters, orders are given for the requirements to be put in 
hand at once. The inspector may even obtain the rare satisfaction 
of seeing the practical results of his inspection before leaving that 
area in a few days’ time. This ready compliance is possible in the 
larger factories, since these usually have to be self-reliant in regard 
to plant maintenance and so have their own machine shops, joinery 
and foundry. In such cases the inspector must make specific 
demands—vague generalisations cannot be acted upon in countries 
where no consulting safety engineers are available to the firm. By 
contrast, in Ceylon, for example, etiquette demands that a reply 
be sent to the inspector stating that his letter is receiving attention 
even if no safety action is being considered ; the inspector can find 
out whether progress is being made only by making a further visit. 

Though there may not be the same wide range of processes or 
mechanisation of work in the underdeveloped countries, the dangers 
will often be greater through lack of knowledge or indifference to 
risks. Completely unguarded transmission machinery and prime 
movers are not infrequently found in such premises as rice, flour 
and fibre mills. Many sawmills, large and small, have low standards 
of safety—in fact it would be more accurate to say that they have 
high degrees of danger with their low, fast-running shafting, com- 
pletely naked circular saws, uneven and obstructed floorspace and 
occasionally ancient and untested steam boilers. One difficult 
problem of the inspectors in countries where there is a shortage of 
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plant surveyors is to enforce the safety provisions dealing with 
steam boilers, pressure vessels, cranes, hoists and lifting machinery. 
Unsafe electrical wiring and equipment, badly constructed plat- 
forms and ladders, unfenced openings, improper use and storage 
of volatile liquids with serious fire and explosive risks are among 
the other more obvious dangers met with in many of the factories. 
The owners of many such factories in Asia and the Near and 
Middle East are primarily merchants and property owners, and 
their industrial interest is not in long-term efficiency of production, 
which would in turn lead to an interest in their factory work- 
people, but in the rapid financial returns of the venture. 

Accident investigation and safety inspection are interrelated, 
for not only is a knowledge of accident causes needed to give 
conviction to safety instructions but a knowledge of safety is 
required if practical accident prevention methods are to be given 
after an investigation. However, in some of the underdeveloped 
countries, accident investigation is little more than a formality 
required under the law and is entrusted only to the police or 
coroner’s officers, who lack factory and safety experience. These 
duties ought to be dealt with by the inspectors, who are best 
equipped to secure accident prevention. 


Health and Hygiene 


The labour inspectors usually enforce the provisions in regard 
to overcrowding, ventilation, heating, lighting and sanitary accom- 
modation in industrial establishments. In the more modern fac- 
tories in the underdeveloped countries working conditions are 
superior to living conditions in many of the homes, particularly in 
the villages, and the inspector occasionally has to contend with 
this argument when seeking improvements in the factories. Most 
reasonable occupiers, however, appreciate the viewpoint that the 
factory has often to lead the way in setting higher standards of 
cleanliness, washing and sanitary facilities and better supplies of 
wholesome drinking water. 

The problem of overcrowding is not common except in small 
workrooms used for tailoring, shoemaking and letterpress printing, 
for example, usually with retail shops adjoining. 

Heating and ventilation are often complementary problems. 
The majority of underdeveloped countries are in the hotter lati- 
tudes, and the heating problem is not of great consequence, though 
a few countries such as Iran and Afghanistan have severe winters, 
and adequate heating is needed in the daytime. The ventilation 
problem in hot climates is difficult if manual work in factories is to 
be performed efficiently for any length of time when temperatures 
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are near the upper limit of endurance. In very hot but dry climates 
some measure of relief can be obtained by increasing the humidity 
and so lowering the dry-bulb temperature. This can be provided 
by a comparatively simple apparatus of the “ desert cooler ” type, 
which sucks moistened air through a screen and discharges it into 
the workroom. The much more difficult problem is to reduce tem- 
perature and relative humidity simultaneously. This can only be 
done by full air-conditioning equipment, which is costly and is 
generally only installed in factories for the benefit of the process ; 
however, a compromise for the comfort of the worker can also be 
achieved. 

Natural lighting in factories situated in the tropics is above 
average on account of the more unvarying length of the day through- 
out the year, the stronger sunlight and the open doors and win- 
dows. Where labour is plentiful and cheap it is also possible to 
undertake more cleaning, limewashing and painting of the interiors 
of buildings. On the whole, artificial lighting in factories in the 
underdeveloped countries is well below standard, with inadequate 
illumination, glare and dark shadows through low intensity, bad 
spacing and an insufficient number of electric lamps. However, 
the use of fluorescent lighting in small workshops has made much 
progress of recent years on account of its steadiness of illumination 
during voltage fluctuations in the town supply and its low operating 
costs. 

Although the prevention of occupational diseases is essentially 
a medical matter the labour inspector, with his knowledge of pro- 
cesses in the factories, has opportunities of obtaining information 
about their probable incidence. Reliable data is very meagre in 
the underdeveloped countries, as there is a shortage of doctors 
with industrial health qualifications ; moreover it is difficult to 
recognise and diagnose occupational disease accurately among 
workers who are suffering from malnutrition ailments and are 
liable to tropical illnesses from parasitic infection. 


Welfare 


Although the meaning attached to the term “ welfare ” varies 
to some extent from country to country, it is generally accepted 
that the term should cover canteens, rest and recreation facilities 
and the transport and accommodation of workers who are employed 
at a distance from their homes. Welfare for resident plantation 
labour is continuously in operation, and the labour inspector has 
to deal with many special problems arising from migrant labour— 
workers with customs and languages alien to the country, dietary 
deficiencies and ingrained eating habits, illiteracy or lack of a 
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rudimentary education which preclude indulgence in recreational 
and social outlets in their leisure time, and also serious building 
material shortages which delay the construction of necessary 
housing. 

Employment of Women 


Women in the underdeveloped countries are employed in a much 
smaller number of occupations than men. Usually they work 
together or in the same department, partly because custom dictates 
their behaviour in public and partly because their lower educational 
standard restricts their advancement to better jobs. They have 
little say in matters affecting their work and seldom have any 
trade union or other association to represent their interests. Labour 
inspectors dealing with the problems of excessive dust in such 
operations as grain winnowing, cotton ginning, wool sorting, kapoc 
cleaning and raw tobacco manipulation find women workers 
accepting unsatisfactory conditions without protest. 

The problem of women wearing unsuitable national dress while 
working near. moving machinery has largely been overcome in the 
larger factories, where uniforms and headwear are issued. Dress 
reforms are not difficult to bring about where all are treated alike 
and the management is sufficiently aware of its responsibilities and 
the requirements of production efficiency to impose a proper 
industrial discipline. 


Employment of Young Persons and Children 


Difficulties arise for the labour inspectors in the enforcement 
of legislation prohibiting the employment of young persons and 
children in countries where compulsory education has not been 
introduced and cannot be introduced for some years for lack of 
schools and trained teachers. Where the family would suffer real 
hardship without the financial help or manual labour of the children, 
the inspector hesitates to take action unless there is serious danger 
to the health of the children. It is hoped that as living standards 
improve education for all will eventually become universal, but 
it may be necessary for some time in a number of countries to 
adopt a system of family grants for food and clothing to make the 
gradual raising of the school-leaving age a practical proposition. 

Assessment of age is a difficulty where no birth certificates or 
records exist. This problem is met in some countries by placing 
on the employer the onus of producing proof of the age of the 
employee ; in others the opinion of the medical officer of health 
determines an “ apparent ” age. 

Under the laws of most countries children may be employed 
in agriculture at a lower age than in industry, though it is usual 
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to prescribe certain conditions, for example that they shall perform 
only light work, that their work shall be supervised by parents or 
guardians or that they shall work only at harvest seasons. In 
industry, however, many of the larger factories in underdeveloped 
countries where adult labour is easily obtained will not engage 
young persons, since they do not consider that their smaller wages 
compensate for their lower physical powers and lack of skill. 
Deprived of employment with the larger establishments, the young 
persons are forced into unregulated occupations or enter small 
workshops with inferior conditions and prospects. Perhaps the 
small workshop problem will be solved in the future by the creation 
of industrial estates providing space at a low rent in modern build- 
ings with full amenities complying with the labour code and with 
communal arrangements for canteens, transport and sport. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Factories 


Some countries grant exemptions in their labour laws to fac- 
tories employing fewer than ten persons. Other countries have 
reduced this figure to four persons and others again have made 
the figure dependent on the population of the town. For instance, 
Turkey applies the Labour Code to factories employing not less 
than ten persons, but in towns with a population over 50,000 the 
exemption applies only to factories with fewer than four persons. 
The intention of these exemptions is good, namely, to limit the 
work of the inspectorate to what they can hope to cope with effec- 
tively. However, the principle is bad, since the small workshops 
are at least as likely to provide unsatisfactory conditions of work 
as the larger industrial establishments, and the worker in the small 
workshop is deprived of the protection of law enforcement. Also, 
in practice, there is little time saved by exemptions, since the 
inspector is, or should be, continually visiting these small “ fringe ” 
workshops as places which he “has reasonable cause to believe 
liable to inspection ”. 

Family workplaces are generally exempted, and. the expression 
“ members of the family ” can be very wide in some countries. In 
Saudi Arabia, for instance, it includes every relation whom the 
head of the family is bound to support—grandparents, grand- 
children, parents and children. A problem arises for the inspector 
when a family exemption is claimed, as he has no easy means of 
verifying the claim. If it becomes known that bogus claims are 
accepted and exemptions granted without close scrutiny, a means 
of evading the law is opened up to unscrupulous employers. 
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In a number of countries lack of “ mechanical power ” entitles 
some industrial establishments to exemption under the labour law. 
The failure to define “ mechanical power ” creates many anomalies : 
thus silversmiths’ and jewellers’ workshops with tiny motor-driven 
polishing wheels are brought under the law whilst sizable sheet- 
metal shops, stone masons’ yards and tanneries with manually 
operated machinery are exempted. 

Most of the industrially advanced countries have gradually 
withdrawn exemptions that have been found detrimental to 
enforcement or that prevented the maintenance of accurate 
registers, which are essential to sound labour inspection. 


Agriculture 


In many of the industrial countries the extension of labour 
inspection to agriculture is comparatively recent, and in some, 
such as Great Britain, there are still no officers from the labour 
department performing this work. By contrast, some of the under- 
developed countries have quite a history of legislation dealing 
with agricultural employment. In Ceylon laws applying to Indian 
immigrant labour were brought into force during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Inspection in those early days was 
mainly devoted to the regulation of recruitment, travelling, medical 
examination, wage contracts and repatriation, but further legis- 
lation extended inspection to living conditions and medical care 
in the camps on the tea estates. In other underdeveloped countries 
a suitable climate and a ready supply of labour are favourable to 
the cultivation of such cash crops as rubber, tea, sugar cane, sisal, 
hemp, coffee and cotton, and in these countries many of the plan- 
tations employ and house on a large scale workers from distant 
regions as well as local villagers. As the labour inspector, on his 
visits to plantations, deals with a wide range of regulations relating 
to health, nutritional foodstuffs, housing and general welfare, he 
finds it very difficult at times to determine which matters are 
relevant to his duties and which are purely domestic affairs for 
adjustment between the estate superintendent and the workers 
without his intervention. 


Building Operations 


Owing to the temporary nature and limited duration of the 
work, the inspection of conditions in the building trade presents 
more difficulties than the inspection of industrial establishments. 
In countries where no minimum wage scales apply and labour is 
plentiful, inspectors find that a vicious wage down-spiral results. 
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Even government departments and the larger well managed private 
firms do little to resist the lowering of the wage level in the building 
trade, for tenders are generally accepted on price, without any 
clause about the labour conditions to be observed. Small sub- 
contractors grow rich through profits made in the harsh treatment 
of their labour not only in regard to wages but also by a disregard 
of all engagement and discharge procedures and failure to keep 
office records. 

On the safety side very few of the underdeveloped countries 
have established regulations for building work. Although a building 
code needs for its enforcement inspectors with technical experience 
of the industry and knowledge of local methods, material and 
labour skills, this problem has been shelved by many of the labour 
departments without any serious effort at recruiting suitable 
inspectors. Many government departments, such as those of public 
works, mining and irrigation, would be willing to give assistance 
and advice if the labour department would only make the initial 
effort in setting up a building inspectorate. 


Civil Engineering Works 


The observations on conditions in building work also apply to 
civil engineering construction, where the terms of engagement and 
wages are much the same, except that labour inspection is more 
difficult because many of the sites are remote. 

The problem in drafting a safety code for civil engineering 
construction work is considerable, since the scope is very wide, 
including dams, harbours, canals, aqueducts, hydro-electric plants, 
tunnels, bridges, railways, roads and aerodromes ; moreover condi- 
tions at the sites are influenced by a large number of factors, such 
as rock, soil, weather, the duration of the project and the class of 
labour and equipment used. But here again much could be done in 
regard to accident prevention by applying many general safety 
provisions to civil engineering construction. It is surely better to 
have in force a simple but effective set of regulations for a number 
of hazards than to await indefinitely the promulgation of a com- 
plete code intended to cover all dangerous contingencies and special 
circumstances encountered in civil engineering work. 


Mining 


In regard to wages, hours of employment, leave and sick pay, 
labour inspectors usually find that the mining companies are willing 
to comply with the labour law, and so there are no problems peculiar 
to the industry in this respect. 
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Mining in the underdeveloped countries is mainly undertaken 
by large concerns with adequate financial reserves, since heavy 
capital expenditure is needed for operating, and equipment and 
exploration costs are high. In some of the underdeveloped countries 
mining was the first industry to have protective labour legislation, 
and when factories were brought under the labour code some 
ordinances endeavoured to make one group of health and safety 
requirements applicable to both mines and factories. This proved 
impracticable, since the nature of the risks and the responsibilities 
of ownership and management in mines are widely dissimilar to 
those in factories. In mining, small errors of judgment or misun- 
derstood instructions could easily lead to major calamities, whereas 
in most factories, except those manufacturing dangerous chemicals 
or explosives, there is not the same degree of danger attendant upon 
mistakes. 

Safety inspection in mining can only be effectively carried 
out by experienced mining engineers who have made themselves 
familiar with the hazards involved and the methods of accident 
prevention suitable to the particular type of mining. Unless 
specialists are entrusted with this class of inspection, a dangerous 
and false sense of security about conditions can be created by visits 
from inspectors dealing with general safety in industry—a fact not 
always appreciated in certain of the underdeveloped countries in 
the allocation of duties to their inspectors. ° 


Offices. and Shops 


Some of the underdeveloped countries have labour legislation 
applying to offices and shops. The largest offices are usually in the 
government departments, but there are some large mercantile 
establishments, which generally keep fairly closely in line with the 
government offices when establishing conditions for their staff. 
There are usually only a few large multiple retail stores, and condi- 
tions are here generally above average. The other small shops to 
be inspected include market and bazaar premises and open-fronted 
kiosks. In these, hours and conditions of work and wages are very 
different. The inspectors meet with many difficulties in their 
duties ; their presence in the street or market place is quickly 
detected, and work may be temporarily suspended or the occupier 
may disappear into the crowd. Junior inspectors find this class of 
inspection monotonous and lacking in interest and seek other 
posts. In order to enforce the legislation and maintain an efficient 
shop inspectorate, a good plan is to alternate the inspector’s normal 
duties with other work in the labour department or with more 
inspiring inspection work. The post of shop inspector should be 
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regarded as only a probationary grade for junior officers if they show 
themselves fit for higher duties. 


Domestic Service 


In general, labour legislation dealing with domestic service 
is difficult to enforce. Any routine inquiries by a labour inspector 
without any specific complaint to investigate would be regarded 
as an unjustifiable intrusion into the privacy of the household, 
and even the servant would readily take the side of the family in 
expressing disapproval. In some of the underdeveloped countries, 
however, although inspection is never easy, the attitude towards 
the inspector is less hostile because laws respecting masters and 
native servants have been in force for many years, and domestic 
labour came under these laws along with other forms of service. 
In these countries the inspector sometimes meets problems of 
impersonation and forgery by the servant or vindictive and 
untruthful entries by the employer in the servant’s work card. 


Transport 


Premises used in connection with sea, inland navigation, rail or 
road transport, such as warehouses, depots, workshops, docks, 
wharves and quays, are inspected in the same way as other estab- 
lishments. It is impracticable, however, to inspect the conditions 
of transport workers when they are travelling, and in this case 
agreements have to be negotiated between employers’ and workers’ 
associations. 

In ports that lack quayside berthing facilities the loading and 
unloading of vessels is carried out by barges and lighters, and the 
dock labour inspector cannot regularly observe the operations 
unless he always has a launch or boat available at short notice. 
It is well known that shipping agents and their stevedores, though 
they do not normally encourage their workers in dangerous prac- 
tices, will occasionally risk accidents when the time limit for com- 
pleting the work is narrow and there is very little likelihood of an 
inspector coming aboard. 


Fisheries 
In the fishing industry, as in sea transport, only a limited 
degree of labour inspection ashore is practicable. Processing 
plants are usually included within the interpretation of “ factory ” 
and visited during their working season. 


The underdeveloped countries seldom have substantial fishing 
industries, as fishing trawlers and gear are expensive and require 
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trained navigators and engineers. Many of the fishermen work as a 
crew and possess their own small vessels and so are outside labour 
legislation, being self-employed persons. Where fishermen are 
hired but work with their employer, there is usually mutual respect, 
since the hardships are shared with the profits. 

Commercial fishing in tropical waters is not always the most 
pleasant of occupations. Indeed there can be few more dangerous 
ways of earning a living than manipulating a flimsy catamaran or 
fishing canoe where the coast is treacherous and high seas are 
running. Many of these fishermen, in spite of the risks they run, 
do not own their boats or their catches and receive only a pittance 
for their efforts by comparison with the factory or plantation 
worker. 


METHODS AND FACILITIES 


Frequency of Inspection 


The factors governing frequency of inspection are (a) the 
size of the inspecting staff, (6) the legislation to be enforced, 
(c) the thoroughness of inspection visits, (d) the number, size 
and nature of the industries and the geographical distribution 
of the establishments, and (e¢) the travelling and other facilities 
available. 

A reasonable standard, and one that is usually aimed at, is one 
substantial visit (or its equivalent, if more than one special visit 
is needed) to each establishment at least once a year and one visit 
to seasonal factories during the working months. Problems arise 
in adhering to this inspection schedule if the organisation of the staff 
is not adequate or efficient. One of the chief drawbacks to inspection 
is time-wasting office work and daily reporting for duty. Another 
is unnecessary interference with the inspector in the organisation 
of his inspection work. Special and request visits should be under- 
taken whenever possible along with routine inspection. 


Travelling Arrangements 


In some underdeveloped countries the weather at certain times 
of the year can greatly affect the amount of inspection, and due 
allowance for conditions must be made in all inspection program- 
mes, particularly those involving extensive travelling. Heavy rains 
bring flooding and landslides, which interrupt road and rail trans- 
port and make soft earth roads unusable for weeks. 

Although the usual method of travel is by bicycle, automobile, 
bus, tramcar, aeroplane, train or ship, the inspectors in some 
countries still have on occasion to make their visits by horse-drawn 
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carriage, bullock cart, horse, camel or even elephant. In general 
the motor car is the most convenient form of transport for inspection 
purposes, since it enables a number of calls to be made on the way 
without serious loss of official time. The provision of car facilities 
is thus very important to labour inspectors. Only a few labour 
departments have their own cars or permission to obtain cars under 
a government transport pool system. Where no such arrangements 
exist inspectors sometimes use their own cars on official journeys 
and receive a mileage allowance. Some governments grant the 
inspector an interest-free loan of the purchase price of his car. A 
few governments deal even more generously by reducing the total 
sum advanced by annual depreciation amounts. All the above 
arrangements can be considered as satisfactory except where the 
inspector’s salary is too small in proportion to the price of the car. 
In that event he may be saddling himself with heavy liabilities, 
and his efficiency, instead of being increased by the possession of a 
car, may be lowered by financial worry. 

Where neither the department nor the inspector has private 
transport and travelling funds are limited, the transport problem 
becomes acute. Time is lost by inspectors trying to bargain with 
taxi and hired car drivers, as the municipal mileage and waiting 
rates are not readily accepted. The position is even worse where 
the inspector is obliged to engage a seat in a communal taxi, since 
he must curtail or rush his inspection according to the departure 
times most convenient to the driver. 

Towards the end of the financial year the labour inspectors in 
some countries have been instructed to save the dwindling travelling 
funds available by visiting only areas served by public transport. 
In effect, this means an end-of-season immunity from labour 
inspection for those premises such as brickworks, tanneries and 
cement factories that must be located outside town limits under 
the local by-laws scheduling offensive and dangerous trades. 


Subsistence Allowances 


Labour inspectors in the underdeveloped countries seldom 
receive adequate subsistence allowances and are frequently out 
of pocket in their official travelling. This naturally leads to a sense 
of grievance, and if the amount involved is, in the inspector’s 
opinion, considerable, he may restrict his visits to places near his 
central point and neglect important outside inspection. 


Office and Material Facilities 


On the whole the labour department, being fairly new in most 
of the underdeveloped countries, fares worse in regard to office 
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accommodation than the older government departments. Whereas 
many other departments occupy substantial property, the labour 
department is often allotted unsuitable quarters, sometimes in 
converted dwelling houses. As the labour inspector spends the 
greater part of his official time out on field work, he does not expect 
other than basic arrangements to be provided for him in the office. 
He requires, however, reasonable facilities for keeping his files 
and essential references readily accessible and a room in which he 
can write his reports without excessive disturbance. There must 
be an adequate supply of stationery and writing materials, and the 
offices should have suitable sanitary, washing and cloakroom 
accommodation. In underdeveloped countries the provision of the 
above simple requirements for inspectors is the exception and not 
the rule. 

In regional offices where accommodation is cramped, inspectors 
would have the greatest use of clerical assistance and the maximum 
freedom from interruption by others if they adopted a system of 
staggering their days in the office. Another matter of hours that 
affects the efficiency of inspectors in Middle East countries is the 
fact that their hours of work are the same as in government offices 
and are much shorter than those in the factories. The inspector 
may only be required to be on duty from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. in the 
winter or 7 a.m. till 1 p.m. in the summer, whereas the factory 
hours will be spread over at least three hours more (including the 
mealtime). Even where conscientious inspectors work longer, there 
are no provisions in the financial regulations to grant them extra 
payment or time off in compensation. 

Many of the problems of inspectors in matters of general pro- 
cedure would be saved if the documentation were improved. They 
should be issued with a manual of instructions and departmental 
circulars dealing with reports, inspection priorities, office routine, 
court proceedings, subsistence and further study. Greater enthu- 
siasm in the work would also be stimulated by bulletins giving 
information on new industrial developments in the country, items 
of special interest to staff and abstracts of relevant labour news 
from abroad. 


Out-station Staff 


Family, housing and schooling problems are experienced by 
out-station staff everywhere; in the underdeveloped countries 
they are frequently very serious. An inspector may even consider 
resigning from his post if a transfer means breaking up the ties 
of the family circle or living in a small town or rural community 
that not only lacks the social life of the city but cannot provide 
proper schooling for his children. Even the inspector born and 
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brought up in a village or small town has little desire to leave the 
city, since he feels that his family will be deprived of opportunities 
to meet people or obtain jobs later. The cost of living in the small 
towns is often not appreciably lower that than of the city if the 
inspector seeks to maintain his former standard of living. 


THe I.L.0. Aanp LABouR INSPECTION PROBLEMS 


In the efforts made to raise the standards of working conditions 
in underdeveloped countries through better labour legislation and 
administration, the strong influence of the International Labour 
Organisation is clearly evident. This is readily understandable, 
since many of the governments of these countries are young in 
their experience of labour matters and readily seek the knowledge 
and assistance that the I.L.O. has to offer. It is usual to find in 
these countries a special subsection of the labour department 
concerned with I.L.O. liaison work. 

The question of the organisation of labour inspection has been 
placed on the agenda at a number of sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. To ensure that the subject could be analysed 
to the fullest advantage, the I.L.O. method was to draft ques- 
tionnaires covering a range of selected items and publish in report 
form the replies of the various countries. These reports then served 
as the basis for discussion by the Conference. 

The Labour Inspection Convention (No. 81) adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its 30th Session in 1947 was a 
major step forward in labour inspection organisation, as it clarified 
the conception of the duties and powers of labour inspectors and 
the responsibilities of their governments. The practical value of 
the Convention has been proved by its ratification in many countries. 

A few months later the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
at New Delhi?! placed the question of labour inspection on the 
agenda of the Asian Regional Conference held at Nuwara Eliya 
(Ceylon) in 1950.2 Prior to this conference a special preparatory 
conference of representatives of labour inspection services in 
Asian countries was convened at Kandy (Ceylon) in November 
1948%, for the purpose of studying problems of inspection in 
industry and agriculture. This resulted in national monographs 


1See ° Bea mrrensy 4 Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, New Dehli, 27 October-8 November 1947 ”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 425. 

2See “ The Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), January 1950”, in idem, Vol. LXI, 
No. 3, Mar. 1950, p. 221. 
3 See I.L.O. : Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1949, p. 128. 
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being drawn up in accordance with a uniform list of points, so 
that comparable information was made available in the findings 
submitted to the Asian Regional Conference at Nuwara Eliya. 

One of the most successful outcomes of these conferences was 
the discovery by the participating countries that inspection prob- 
lems were not confined to their own countries, but were also 
encountered by other countries. This sense of shared difficulties 
served as a stimulus in the search for appropriate solutions and the 
necessary local modifications by joint effort. At Calcutta in Febru- 
ary 1952, at the request of the Indian Government, the I.L.O. held 
a regional seminar on factory inspection for senior officers from 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Viet-Nam. Lectures were given by five specialists, and visits were 
made to factories in West Bengal to study conditions. 

More recently the Asian Regional Conference held at Tokyo 
in September 19531 adopted unanimously resolutions concerning 
workers’ housing, wage policies and the protection of young work- 
ers—all of them matters in which the labour inspectorate is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of national legislation. The I.L.O. 
Asian Maritime Conference at Nuwara Eliya in October 1953? 
adopted resolutions on recruitment and welfare for Asian seafarers 
in Asian ports, so endeavouring to raise the living standards of a 
special class of labour which it has been difficult in the past to 
bring within any effective labour inspection system. 

As one of the specialised agencies participating in the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries, the I.L.O. has 
undertaken on a wide scale technical assistance work intended to 
improve conditions of labour.* Among the projects that have been 
carried out by experts for the I.L.O. have been comprehensive 
surveys on labour inspection and administrative services for the 
Governments of Burma, El Salvador, Pakistan, Thailand and 
Guatemala. Direct help on the organisation of labour inspection 
has also been given by I.L.O. experts to Iran, Iraq and the Philip- 
pines, and engineers and doctors are also being assigned to projects 
in countries that have requested expert advice on the prevention 
of occupational accidents and disease. A number of fellowships 
have been granted to labour officers under the Technical Assistance 
Programme for training in the more advanced countries in the 


1 See “ The Asian Regional Conference ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 395. 

2 See I.L.O. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 30 Nov. 1953. 

3 Cf. I.L.O.: Technical Assistance, report to 37th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1954. A note on this report appeared 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 513. 
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techniques of labour inspection and the organisation of labour 
inspection services in order that they can later apply this experi- 
ence and knowledge to good advantage in their own labour 
departments. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article an attempt has been made to present a general 
picture of labour inspection problems in the underdeveloped 
countries. While a wide range of problems has been covered, 
problems of particular difficulty or special interest have not been 
dealt with in any detail. In any case the importance of these 
problems varies between countries. 

Any government that realises the value of the contribution 
that labour inspection can make to the raising of working standards 
and the promotion of good industrial relations will feel responsible 
for the creation of an efficient and effective labour inspectorate. 
One of the surest ways of obtaining such a service is to examine the 
problems of the labour inspector and, by taking appropriate high- 
level government action, to remove many of the unnecessary frus- 
trations and difficulties that hamper him in the execution of his 
duties. 











The Basic Wage and Standard 
Hours Inquiry in Australia, 1952-53 


by 
J. E. Isaac 
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Few problems are of greater concern to workers throughout the 
world than those concerned with wage policy. Consequently wide 
interest has been aroused by the recent decision of the Commonwealth 
Court of Arbitration in Australia to abolish, after 33 years of operation, 
the system of automatically adjusting the basic wage to changes in the 
cost of living. In the following pages Dr. Isaac, a specialist in the 
economics of wage policy, discusses the case that led to this decision. 

The Court was called upon to give judgment in a claim by employers 
for a reduction in the basic wage, an increase in the standard hours 
of work (40) 1 and the abandonment of the system of cost-of-living 
adjustments to the basic wage, and a counterclaim by the trade unions 
for an increase in the basic wage. The author presents and comments 
on the arguments of the parties and the findings and reasoning of the 
Court and concludes with a discussion of the function of the Court and 
the suitability of tts present procedure and composition. 


ON September 12 1953 the Australian Commonwealth Court of 

Arbitration and Conciliation announced its decision to abolish 
the system of quarterly automatic cost-of-living adjustments to 
the basic wage.? This system of wage adjustment had been in 


1 See O. de R. FoENANDER: “The 40-Hours Case and the Change in 
Standard Hours in Australian Industry ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1948, p. 717. 

2 The basic wage is the lowest wage payable to the unskilled adult worker. 
Additions known as “ margins ” are made to this wage for skill, responsibility, 
disagreeableness, etc., involved in the job. 

The national basic wage is fixed by the full Court, and margins are fixed 
independently by conciliation commissioners. The basic wage is a common 
element in all award rates and thus a change in the basic wage affects the 
wage rates of skilled and unskilled to the same absolute extent. For a brief 
account of the wage regulating machinery in Australia, see COMMONWEALTH 
BUREAU OF CENSUS AND Statistics : Labour Report, 1951, No. 40. 

The abbreviation C.B.C.S. will be used for references to the Bureau. 
The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration will be referred 
to simply as “ the Court ”. 
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operation since 1921.1 It had marked a pioneering venture in the 
field of wage determination and until recently was one of the least 
questioned features of wage regulation in Australia. 


EvENTs LEADING UP TO THE CASE 


It may be useful first to outline briefly the events leading 
up to the present case. In October 1950 a majority decision of the 
Court raised the real basic wage by {1 or 14 per cent.? This decision 
was announced at a time when the economy was in an extremely 
buoyant state. Unemployment was practically non-existent—less 
than 400 persons were receiving unemployment benefit, and more 
than 130,000 vacancies were registered with the Commonwealth 
Employment Service. Stimulated by stockpiling on the outbreak 
of the Korean War, the wool-selling season had just opened with 
prices nearly 50 per cent. above those ruling at the close of the 
previous season, and they kept on rising from auction to auction 
to reach a peak in March 1951 at a level 150 per cent. above the 
level at the close of the previous season. 

The high income from wool and the general feeling of optimism 
that it produced added considerably to the slight inflationary 
pressure prevailing at the time. The Government’s economic 
policy was completely inadequate to counteract this pressure, and 
thus the whole economy responded to the unprecedented boom 
in the export sector, the most important single determinant of 
Australian prosperity. 

However, the second half of 1951 saw a reversal of these tend- 
encies. Stockpiling of wool had ceased and at the opening of the 
1951/52 season it became apparent that wool prices had settled to 
approximately the level ruling before the opening of the extra- 
ordinary 1950/51 season. 

While income from exports fell, imports flooded the country 
at an unprecedented rate and drained away the large accumulation 
of international reserves. The level of unemployment began to rise. 
The rapid accumulation of unsold stocks and high taxation resulted 
in extreme tightness of liquid funds, in spite of the large expansion 
of bank advances. In the midst of all this wage rates continued to 
rise. Quarter by quarter, the system of automatic cost-of-living 
adjustment added sizable amounts to the wage level (see table I). 

It was in this setting that the metal trades employers applied 
for an increase in the working week from 40 to 44 hours in October 
1951. The unions lodged in reply a claim for a 30-hour week. 


1 For the early history of the system see G. ANDERSON: Wage Fixation 
in Australia (Melbourne, University Press, 1929). 

2See J. E. Isaac: “ The Claim for a £10 Basic Wage in Australia ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, 


o. 2, Feb. 1951. 
4 
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TABLE I. COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE 
(Average of Six Capital Cities) 
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Source: C.B.C.S.: Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


In January 1952 the claim of the metal trades unions for in- 
creased “ margins ” was rejected by Mr. Galvin, the Conciliation 
Commissioner, after a lengthy hearing. Margins (payments for 
skill, responsibility and other special qualifications), which represent 
the part of the wage in excess of the basic wage, had been steadily 
declining in relation to the basic wage as the latter rose. The 
relative premium for skill was, therefore, falling. A rise in the 
margins of metal trades workers would have been followed widely 
in the rest of industry because traditionally the engineering fitter’s 
margin was used as a yardstick for the determination of margins 
generally. 

The Conciliation Commissioner realised that his ruling, one 
way or the other, would have widespread repercussions. He 
argued that under the prevailing conditions of serious inflation 
he felt compelled, in the public interest, to refrain from increasing 
wage rates which were bound to add to the pressure of inflation. 

At the instigation of the Chief Judge of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court, Sir Raymond Kelly, a number of conferences 
were held from February to June 1952 between employers and 
unions in an attempt to reach agreement on working hours. The 
Chief Judge submitted a memorandum to the employers and 
unions, in which he outlined the economic problems (as he saw 
them) confronting the country and advanced for the consideration 
of both parties a long list of suggestions to meet these problems.* 


1 These suggestions included the following : 
(a) a reduction (by means of a special tax) of 10 per cent. per annum 
over a period of three years in the incomes of the shareholders ; 
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The Chief Judge’s motives in this regard were of the highest 
merit, but neither his analysis of the problems confronting the 
nation nor his suggestions showed much understanding of economic 
principles. Furthermore, his suggestions were completely un- 
realistic and unpractical as a basis for discussion between employers 
and unions, because while some of the suggested remedies (such as 
the proposal for a reduction in wage rates) were within the control 
of the two parties, others (for example, the special tax on dividends) 
were completely beyond their control. It was not at all surprising 
that the Chief Judge’s memorandum was rejected by both 
employers and unions, who nevertheless persisted in their discus- 
sions with a view to reaching a mutually acceptable agreement on 
hours. These discussions, however, eventually broke down, where- 
upon the Metal Trades Employers’ Association asked the Court for 
an early hearing of the following claims : 


(a) a reduction in the basic wage ; 


(6) a reduction in the basic wage for women from 75 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. of the basic wage for men ; 


(c) an increase in the standard hours of work from 40 to 44; 
and 

(d) the abandonment of the system of adjusting the basic 
wages automatically to changes in the cost of living as indicated by 
a retail price index. 


The metal trades unions lodged a counterclaim for an increase 
of 23 shillings in the basic wage with an immediate increase of ten 


24 


shillings “ to compensate for declining money values ”. 

The hearing of these claims began in September 1952, and the 
case concluded in August 1953. The Court rejected all the claims 
except one : it agreed to abandon the system of automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments. 


(b) a reduction of 10 per cent. per annum of the adjusted basic wage over 
a period of three years ; 

(c) freezing of margins at the present rates for the next three years ; 

(d) the first half-hour of overtime on any day or the first four hours of 
overtime in any week to be paid at ordinary rates ; 

(e) encouragement of rural production by— 

(i) the establishment of a national resources trust fund (derived from the 
10 per cent. tax on dividends and tax revenue obtained as a result of 
any further adjustments in the basic wage) to finance loans for the 
purchase of land, implements, seed, etc. ; 

(ii) the abandonment of control on prices of primary products ; 

(iii)a progressive modification of tariffs ; 
(iv)a general policy of less reliance upon governmental aid to secondary 
industry. 
1 However, the unions concentrated on opposing the employers’ claims 
and did not press this counterclaim very strongly. 
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It is proposed in the following pages first to discuss the sub- 
missions of the employers and the unions’, then to deal with the 
reasons of the Court for its judgment and finally to consider criti- 
cally some important aspects of the case. 


THE SUBMISSIONS 
Basis of the Employers’ Claim 


The basis of the employers’ claim for reduced wage costs was 
that the present high level of wage costs in Australia was beyond 
the capacity of the economy. Wage rates in Australia had risen 
disproportionately to wage rates in other countries in recent years, 
and since the 1950 basic wage award the capacity of the economy 
had fallen. A reduction in the level of wage rates, it was argued, 
was necessary to restore employment to a high level and, indeed, 
to prevent a further increase in unemployment. 

To support their claims, the employers called a large number of 
“industry ” witnesses (managers and directors of prominent firms 
in a variety of industries), who described conditions in their parti- 
cular industries, and Mr. R. Randerson, a business and financial 
adviser, who analysed the problem on a national scale. The common 
theme of the “industry ” witnesses was that wage increases had 
largely been responsible for the increased cost of production ;. that 
overseas competition had increased ; and that, in certain cases, 
employees had had to be dismissed. It was on Mr. Randerson’s 
evidence, however, that the case of the employers largely depended. 
The unions, in opposing the claims of the employers, relied heavily 
on the evidence of Mr. H. P. Brown, Reader in Economic Statistics 
at the Australian National University. 

The claims of the employers raised three main issues: (i) Was 
there an economic recession ? (ii) If so, what were its causes ? 
(iii) What action should be taken by the Court ? 


Was there a Recession ? 


Both parties agreed that there had been a recession. They 
conceded that the level of employment had fallen, and some unem- 
ployment had resulted. There was no agreed measure of the extent 
of unemployment because of the difficulties involved in estimating 
the size of the work force.2 Unemployment among trade union 


1 The author is indebted to Mr. H. J. Sourer of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union for placing at his disposal transcripts and exhibits relating 
to the case. 

* At the height of the boom, under the pressure of excess demand, many 
who would normally not be employed were brought into the work force— 
married women, retired persons and others who would normally be regarded 
as unemployable because of some occupational defect. 
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members reached a peak at 65,700 (4.1 per cent.) in the December 
1952 quarter. Under cross-examination Mr. Randerson admitted 
that he did not regard the present level of unemployment as 
serious but rather that the trend would give cause for alarm if it 
continued. 

The parties agreed that there had been a decline in retail sales, 
in building activity and in the production of a variety of commod- 
ities. They agreed that the level of international reserves had 
fallen substantially in 1951/52, largely because of the sharp fall 
in exports and a large rise in imports (table II). However, although 
there was some measure of agreement on the existence of a recession, 
and the employers took a very gloomy view of the future, arguing 


TABLE II. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (AUSTRALIA) 
(£ million) 





1948/49 | 1949/50 | 1950/51 | 1951/52 | 1952/53 





CURRENT ACCOUNT 
Exports f.o.b. 521.7 | 592.9 | 975.1 664.2) 847.7 
less Imports f.o.b. 415.1 | 538.1 | 741.9 | 1051.5) 512.7 


Trade balance. . . .| 106.6 54.8 | 233.2 | -387.3) 335.0 
less Invisible balance ..| 75.3 99.4 | 131.6 197.7) 164.0 








Balance on current account} 31.3 | —44.6 | 101.6 | -—585.0) 171.0 








CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Increaseininternationalreserves| 178.2 | 185.7 | 192.9 
Inflow of private capital* . .| 137.6 | 228.9 83.2 


























Source : C.B.C.S.: The Australian Balance of Payments 1948/49-1952/53. 


1 Preliminary figures. 
* Includes balancing items. 


that the recession would be a prelude to a major depression if 
appropriate corrective measures were not adopted, it became clear 
as the hearing proceeded and the unions presented their evidence 
that, far from growing worse, the level of unemployment was 
falling, export income was recovering, rural production was 
increasing and the level of international reserves was rising. 


Causes of the Recession 


In searching for the causes of the recession, Mr. Randerson 
found that neither budgetary nor monetary policies could be 
blamed. On the contrary, he argued, they had prevented a serious 
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deterioration in the economic position. However, these measures, 
together with import restrictions, could be expected to give only 
temporary relief. The “ fundamental ” adjustment, in the form of 
a substantial wage reduction, still had to be made because the 
excessive rise in the level of Australian wage costs had largely 
been responsible for the country’s economic ills. 

However, Mr. Randerson’s prescription lacked a sufficiently 
rigorous basis and he tended to attribute causal relationship on 
very slender evidence. Mr. Brown, on the other hand, using more 
plausible techniques and arguments, was of the opinion that the 
main factor in the recession appeared to be the large inflow of 
imports induced in 1951/52 by the exceptional boom in export 
incomes of the previous year. These imports arrived when incomes 
from wool had returned to lower levels and demand had fallen, and 
consequently an involuntary accumulation of stocks and a slacken- 
ing of local production took place. Furthermore, a vigorous 
economic policy (fiscal and monetary) to combat inflation contri- 
buted to the recession. 

Mr. Brown argued that the over-all decline into depression had 
been checked. The situation seemed to be fairly well under control, 
and a general wage reduction might upset the present balance 
between inflation and deflation and lead to unpredictable results. 
He concluded— 


The outstanding feature of Australia’s post-war economic development 
has been the increase in available supplies of goods and services. The per 
capita level is some 30 per cent. above 1945/46 without allowance for in- 
creases in internal productivity, and perhaps 40 per cent. if such allowance 
is made. Average earnings (and presumable consumption by wage earners) 
in terms of constant prices have only risen about 20 per cent., much of 
the increase in available supplies having been absorbed in a very large 
programme of public and private investment and in increased consumption 
by farmers and other proprietors. 

Some fall in available supplies will occur in 1952/53 as a result of import 
licensing, but is not likely to exceed 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. of supplies 
actually used (not added to stocks) in 1951/52. There is also some evidence 
that less will be absorbed by public and private investment, so that there is 
little reason to believe that the present level of wages is beyond the capacity 
of the community. 


Wages and Profits 


Was the rise in Australian wages excessive ? Mr. Randerson’s 
proof was to refer to the components of national income, which 


1“ Available supplies ” are computed by adding imports to and subtracting 
exports from gross national product. The increase in “ internal ” productivi- 
ty is excluded from the calculation of “ available supplies per capita ”, but 
“external” productivity increases resulting from improved terms of trade 
and favourable seasons are included. “ External” productivity increases 
supplies by increasing the volume of imports exchanged for exports. 
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showed that while the wages bill had increased by £376 million in 
1951/52, all other incomes fell by £254 million. 

The unions were quick to point out that the 1951/52 fall in 
“ other income ” was due solely to the fall in farm income after its 
phenomenal rise the year before, the other components having all 
increased, with one minor exception (table III). The fluctuations in 


TABLE III. MOVEMENTS IN INCOME 

















(£ million) 
1945/46 | 1946/47 | 1947/48 | 1948/49 | 1949/50 | 1950/51 | 1951/52 
Companies (excluding farm) 129 156 175 192 242 | 354 395 
Unincorporated businesses, 
professions ...... 98 137 175 210 240 | 315 370 
Other rent and interest 11 12 19 22 24 | 28 36 
Allowances for depreciation 43 47 52 63 96 | 125 100 
Gross private “ profits” ?. 281 352 421 487 602 822 901 
Public authorities’ business 
undertakings ..... 37 26 22 12 7 6 5 
Dwelling rent? ..... | 89 91 94 99 105 115 129 
Farm income * unt SVS 179 209 408 397 548 888 522 
Wages, salaries, pay of 
PE A eee | 782 769 902 | 1,056 | 1,194 | 1,494 | 1,870 
Gross national income *. | 1,368 | 1,447 | 1,847 | 2,051 | 2,456 | 3,325 | 3,427 
































Source: H. P. Brown’s evidence, table XXIX, drawn mainly from CommMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA : 
National Income and Expenditure, 1951/52. 

1 Excluding farm but including allowances for depreciation and rent and interest paid. 

* Including depreciation, etc. 

* Including companies’ interest and depreciation. 

* At factor cost, ie., gross product less indirect taxes. 
farm income, they argued, tend to produce a misleading short-run 
view. By excluding farm income Mr. Brown obtained the ratios of 
gross private non-farm profits to wages and salaries shown in 


table IV. 


TABLE IV. RATIO OF GROSS PRIVATE NON-FARM PROFITS TO WAGES 
AND SALARIES 








Year Per cent. Year Per cent. 
OS glen Gesatets 36 _ — 
1946/47 ..... 46 1949/50 ..... 50 
1947/48 ..... 47 \ 55 
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These figures suggest that 1950/51 was an exceptional rather 
than a normal year and that the ratio of profits to wages in 1951/52 
does not justify any alarm for the non-farm sector.! 


The Export Sector 


As for farm income, the figures admittedly show a decline in 
1951/52. But it hardly warrants Mr. Randerson’s view that “ the 
tremendous inflation of internal labour costs in recent years is 
responsible, directly and indirectly, for the present problem of 
Australian primary industries—and represents the greatest menace 
to their future ”. 

The fluctuation in farm income can be accounted for by the 
swings in wool prices, since the prices of other farm produce have 
shown a steady rise. With the exception of seasonal factors rural 
production has been expanding. The unions argued that in spite 
of the fall in income from wool in 1951/52 farming as a whole was 
prosperous. In spite of cost increases the prices of farm produce 
had more than outstripped these increases.* 

Manufactured exports have always been a minor source of 
export income. In 1951/52 they contributed some 5 per cent. 
of the total. However, so far as the competitive position of these 
exports is concerned, the unions showed that in spite of cost 
increases the value of manufactured exports had risen substantially 
since 1951. 


Competition from Imports 


The rise in wage rates caused the employers great anxiety in 
another unsheltered sector of the economy—the sector facing 
competition from imports. Mr. Randerson admitted that the great 
increase in imports (table II) in 1951/52 was partly due to over- 
ordering at a time of inflated demand. But he also maintained that 
cheaper imports were menacing the existence of a good many 
industries at present protected by import restrictions. His evidence 
for this belief was the substantially greater relative increase in 
hourly wages in Australia than in other countries, as shown in 
table V. 


1 This is confirmed by other statistics showing that since 1949 a 40 per 
cent. rise in shareholders’ funds has been accompanied by an equal rise in 
profits. 

2 Mr. Brown’s comparison of the export prices of a number of commodities 
with local costs shows a substantial margin still in favour of export prices. 
An analysis of prices paid and prices received by farmers since 1945 shows 
that, with minor exceptions, farmers are in a more favourable position than 
they were in the early post-war period. See BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
Economics (Canberra): Quarterly Review of Agricultural Economics, Oct. 
1952 and Oct. 1953. 
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TABLE V. INCREASE IN HOURLY WAGES, 1939/52 











Period Percentage increase 
Australia | United Kingdom | United States 1 
June 1939 — Jume 1947... 38 73 75 
June 1947 - Sep. 1952. . . 124 34 34 
June 1939 —- Sep. 1952 .. . 208 131 136 














Source : ComMMONWEALTH BANK OF AusTRALIA : Sfatistical Bulletin. 
1 Average weekly earnings. 


Other statistics comparing the movement of wage rates in 
general and in particular occupations also showed substantially 
greater increases in Australia than in other countries since 1939. 
There was no reason to suppose, the employers argued, that Austra- 
lia had made greater progress in the field of efficiency and productiv- 
ity than her competitors. 

The unions admitted the rise in wage costs in Australia. It was 
undoubtedly true that the prices of certain imported goods were 
lower than Australian prices, but this, they argued, was a common 
and indeed a desirable competitive feature of international trading 
which in the near past had not been in sufficient evidence because 
of a world shortage of commodities. This fact and an artificially 
low level of wage rates in Australia had encouraged the growth 
of a number of uneconomic industries. Their problem was one for 
the Tariff Board. The recent report of the Tariff Board, which 
the employers had exhibited to the Court, showed that there was 
no case yet for general tariff increases. 

In his approach to this problem of import competition Mr. Brown 
rightly argued that prices and wages ruling in overseas countries 
were in themselves not directly relevant to the problem of 
Australian producers in competition with imports. The import 
prices (plus duty) of these goods were directly relevant. In order 
to assess the position of the industries competing against imports, 
Mr. Brown made a comparison of an index of import prices and 
an index of local costs.1_ These statistics showed that the greater 
rise in local costs in recent years had simply absorbed the great 
comparative advantage that Australia enjoyed in the early post- 
war years. In fact, there still appeared to be a small advantage 
to the credit of local costs. 

The use of the import index for the purpose of this argument 
might be criticised on two grounds. First, the index includes a 


1 Obtained by combining the index of average earnings (wage and salary) 
with the index of wholesale prices of basic materials. 
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good many items that are not strictly competitive with Australian 
produce, e.g., raw materials, oils, tea and coffee. However, even 
if only the more relevant component groups are considered (metals 
and machinery and other manufactures), it will be seen that a 
comparative advantage still exists. Secondly, Mr. Brown did not 
distinguish between imports from the United Kingdom (Australia’s 
main competitor) and imports from the dollar area, which can 
hardly be regarded as competitive since, under the prevailing 
system of exchange control, only goods that are essential and 
unprocurable from other sources are admitted from dollar countries. 
It will be seen from table VI that an analysis of import prices by 
source of origin shows a less favourable position for Australian 
costs. On the other hand, the index of local costs excludes increases 
in productivity, which are likely to have moderated the increase 
in local prices—unless, of course, the whole of productivity in- 
creases have been absorbed by profits. 

However, these qualifications do not invalidate the general 
tenure of Mr. Brown’s contention: that in spite of relatively 
greater wage increases in Australia since 1938/39, there is no 
evidence of any marked disadvantage being suffered in general 
by industries competing against imports. 


TABLE VI. IMPORT PRICES AND LOCAL COSTS 
(1936/39 = 100) 











Price index Import price index by sources 
Period Oth _— he 
eri er 
sof, [metals ana] ported | United | Siting | “and | costs 
machinery Soctunes area Canada 
1945/46. . .| 203 192 230 — — — 148 
1946/47 . . .| 234 211 266 — — — 151 
1947/48 . . .| 272 237 304 — — — 168 
1948/49 . . .| 285 252 323 — — — 191 
1949/50. . .| 309 276 333 290 340 338 213 
1950/51. . .| 375 310 399 322 473 413 260 
1951/52... .| 416 352 465 374 473 449 318 
1952 Sep. qtr.| 391 363 417 366 382 453 345 
Dec. qtr.| 385 364 401 360 375 456 349 
1953 Mar. qtr.| 382 363 396 358 363 453 349 



































Source: COMMONWEALTH BANK oF AUSTRALIA: Statistical Bulletin, Oct. 1953, and H. P. Browns 
evidence, table XXXVI. ’ 


Buyers’ Resistance 


Finally, the employers argued that the rise in wage costs had 
not only affected the unsheltered area of the economy adversely : 
even the sheltered sectors were feeling the strain of high wages. 
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The reduction in retail sales and building activity was, according 
to Mr. Randerson, due to “ buyers’ resistance ” to higher prices 
resulting from the wage increases. 

It is true that the fall in these activities was associated with 
increases in wage rates, but this is hardly an adequate basis for 
deducing causal relationship. 

Mr. Brown was able to suggest more convincingly that an 
“income effect ” rather than a “ price effect ” lay behind the fall 
in retail sales. There had been a reduction in disposable income 
due to both a fall in personal income and an increase in taxation. 
Net indirect taxes and direct personal taxes rose from 21.3 per cent. 
to 26 per cent. of national income between 1950/51 and 1951/52. 
In an attempt to maintain consumption, savings were cut down 
and a larger proportion of income was devoted to consumption 
expenditure. 

As for the decline in building activity, particularly of dwellings, 
Mr. Brown suggested that the decline of consumer income, credit 
restrictions on the purchase of homes and the expectation of lower 
tenders were mainly responsible. 


The Automatic Adjustment System 


The employers named the system of automatic cost-of-living 
adjustments as the chief villain in the rapid rise in wages because, 
they argued, this system causes a “ spiral of successive price and 
wage increases ”, and it was, at best, only a fair-weather friend. 
The following figures were quoted to show that before 1946 the 
fluctuations in the “ C Series ” retail price index used for the pur- 
pose of adjustments were comparatively small : 


1923/27 Dec. 1933 June 1939 Dec. 1946 June 1953 
1,000 806 917 1,156 2,293 


Between November 1946 and November 1952 the basic wage 
{average for six capital cities) rose from 98 shillings to 231 shillings. 
This rise of 133 shillings was made up of two increases by specific 
judgments ? of the Court amounting to 27 shillings and automatic 
adjustments amounting to 106 shillings. Mr. Randerson suggested 
that these adjustments were “cumulatively self-perpetuating ”. 

The meaning of this phrase is not at all clear, but in so far as it 
suggests that the effect of a basic wage increase is to produce 
continued, self-defeating and undiminished wage and price 
increases, Mr. Brown was able to demonstrate that this line of 
reasoning is false. The direct effect of a particular basic wage 


1“ Interim ” increase of 7 shillings in Dec. 1946 and 20 shillings increase 
in Dec. 1950. 
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increase is to produce a series of sharply diminishing quarterly 
adjustments. The simple reason for this is that, assuming there is 
a direct connection between costs and prices, the basic wage forms 
only a portion of production costs and hence of prices. Margins, 
exportable and imported materials, indirect taxes and overheads 
of various kinds are not automatically adjustable. 

On Mr. Brown’s calculations and assumptions an initial increase 
of 10 per cent. in the basic wage would lead to an ultimate increase 
in the basic wage of about 15 per cent., a 10 per cent. rise in the 
general wage level, a 6 per cent. rise in the general price level and 
a 5 per cent. rise in the retail price index. Thus the {1 increase in 
the real basic wage in 1950 should have led to a direct total increase 
of only 30 shillings in the basic wage. It is clear, therefore, that 
other factors (such as higher profits, higher import prices and over- 
award payments) must have been constantly present to push up 
prices and thus to generate cost-of-living adjustments.’ 


The Basic Wage for Women Workers 


In 1950 the Court fixed the basic wage for women workers at 
75 per cent. of the basic wage for men. Mr. Justice Foster argued 
that there was no satisfactory evidence concerning the “ needs ” 
of the female worker, and he would simply accept the prevailing 
standard of rates for women workers as an indication of what 
industry was able to pay. He found that 75 per cent. was the 
prevailing standard and fixed the female rate at this level. Prior 
to this, although there was no basic wage for women workers as 
such, a minimum wage for women workers existed in each industry, 
though the rate varied. The 75 per cent. standard meant a sub- 
stantial rise in award rates but a much smaller increase in actual 
rates, because that standard was, in fact, being widely applied. ? 

In the present case the employers sought a reduction in the 
75 per cent. standard to 60 per cent. on two grounds: first, that 
the present rate gave a higher relative standard of living to a single 
adult female than to adult males assumed to have family respon- 
sibilities ; and secondly, that the 75 per cent. imposed an additional 
burden on employers at a time when the economy was adversely 
affected by the level of wage costs. 


1 It should be noted that award margins have increased very little since 
Dec. 1950, being held down by the impact of the Galvin judgment referred to 
earlier. But even if the total real wage (and not simply the basic wage 
portion) had been increased by 14 per cent., the rise in the retail price index 
resulting from this would, on Mr. Brown’s reasonable assumptions, have been 
only 14 per cent. 

* For a brief account of the female wage before 1950, see “ The Claim for 
a £10 Basic Wage in Australia”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1951, pp. 166 ff. 
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The unions disposed of the first ground (rather paradoxically, 
in view of their past submissions) by pointing out that once the 
Court had raised the basic wage for male workers above the bare 
“needs ” standard and fixed its level on the capacity of industry 
to pay, no justification existed for basing the rate for women on 
relative needs. So far as capacity to pay was concerned, the basis 
of the unions’ opposition to the employers’ claims was that it was 
within the capacity of industry to pay the present basic wage, both 
the men’s and the women’s. 


THE CouRT’s REASONS 


In giving the reasons for its judgment the Court affirmed its 
support for the now well established principle that the basic wage 
should be the highest that the capacity of the community as a 
whole “ in all its primary, secondary and auxiliary forms ” ! could 
afford. Similarly, on the matter of standard hours, the real question 
to be considered was whether the economy was in a sufficiently 
healthy and prosperous condition to sustain the prescribed standard 
working week. 

The Court noted the difficulties involved in assessing the general 
wage-paying capacity of the total industry of a country. However, 
it found that the evidence relating to the financial experience of 
individual employers had not been helpful in assessing the wage- 
paying capacity of industry in general. In future inquiries, the 
Court suggested, the parties to disputes should direct their attention 
to the broader aspects of the economy, as indicated by the following : 
employment ; investment ; production and productivity ; overseas 
trade; overseas balances; competitive position of secondary 
industry ; retail trade. 

The Court then proceeded to consider each of the above “ indi- 
cators ” in relation to the present case and concluded that, although 
there were some disturbing features in the economy, no case had 
been made’ for a reduction in the basic wage or for an increase in 


1 This is the first time that the full Court has made a clear statement on 
this principle. Apart from Mr. Justice Foster’s forthright rejection of the 
“ needs ” principle in the last basic wage case, other judges have in the past 
clung to both the “ needs ” and the “ capacity ” principles in a vague and 
seemingly inconsistent manner. In the present judgment the Court has not 
thrown out the “ needs” principle, but it will only be considered should a 
“ drastic reduction in wage costs” become unavoidable. The present male 
basic wage, the Court reasoned, included an amount of 50 shillings a week 
which “ certainly has no relation at all to any assessment of needs”. This 
dogmatic assertion is a little mysterious, since in reviewing the history 
of basic wage fixation the Court argued that even the “ Harvester” wage 
(the basic wage fixed in 1907) was not assessed as a “ living wage designed 
to provide a particular standard of living to a typical family ”. Whence the 
50 shillings ? 
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standard hours. On the other hand there were no grounds for an 
increase in the basic wage, as was claimed by the metal trade 
unions. 

The Court rejected the claim for a reduction of the ratio between 
the basic wage for women and the basic wage for men on the grounds 
that, first, no evidence had been presented to enable it to assess 
“ the reasonable needs either of a family group, typical, average or 
appropriate, or of a typical average woman wage-earner”; and 
secondly, there was no reason to suppose that the present wage 
was beyond the capacity of the economy. 

The Court granted, however, the application for a suspension of 
the automatic adjustment system for the following reason. It 
argued that the justification for providing automatic adjustments 
lay in the purpose to maintain a minimum standard of living. This 
was in part the “ living wage ” or “ needs ” principle that had been 
abandoned by the Court in favour of the “capacity to pay” 
principle as the dominant factor in basic wage determination. 
There was no reason to suppose, the Court maintained, that the 
economy’s capacity to pay would vary with the cost of living.? 

Thus, in future the basic wage would only be varied if, in the 
course of a dispute, it was shown that the capacity of the economy 
had altered. 


SOME CRITICAL COMMENTS 


The Basic Wage and Standard Hours 


The evidence relating to the causes of the recession and the 
subsequent recovery clearly justified the decision of the Court to 
refrain from changing the basic wage and the standard hours of 
work. To have taken any other action would have meant upsetting 
the state of comparative stability that prevails at present. True, 
there is a small margin of unemployment of perhaps less than 3 per 
cent. The pressure of competition has increased. The buying public 
has become more discriminating. But these are symptoms of a 
healthy economy, symptoms that were absent in the years of infla- 
tion. These are also the necessary conditions for greater pro- 
ductivity. 

It is arguable that the £1 basic wage increase in December 1950 
was a little excessive but, as Mr. Brown pointed out in his evidence, 
with the passage of time it is more than likely that the increase in 
productivity has neutralised this excess. 


1 The Court also mentioned two minor reasons in favour of abandoning 
the system : first, it had been an accelerating factor in the rapid increase in 
prices ; and, secondly, the frequency and unpredictability of price and wage 
changes created added difficulties for business undertakings. 
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The view might be advanced that, though the general level of 
wage costs might not be too high, yet because of the increased basic 
wage the distribution of the wage bill might be excessively biased 
against skilled workers. The ratio of award margins (for male 
workers) to the basic wage for all groups was 22 per cent. in 1946 
(December quarter), 32 per cent. in 1950 (September quarter) and 
21 per cent. in 1953 (June quarter).! The relationship between 
margins and the basic wage were admitted to be rather low at the 
end of the war, and margins were substantially raised in 1947 and 
1948 by the Court. Since 1950, when the {1 basic wage increase 
was awarded, a significant fall in the ratio of margins to the basic 
wage is shown. 


Automatic Adjustments 


The suspension of automatic adjustments has been the subject 
of a great deal of industrial comment and political manceuvre. 
Obviously it represents a sharp break with tradition, but so far it 
has resulted in little industrial unrest. The probable reason for 
this is that for most of the country the change in the retail price 
index has been small. The decision of the Court has so far meant 
that, with the exception of Tasmania, wage earners have been 
deprived of an adjustment amounting to about 1 per cent. of the 
basic wage. In Tasmania, however, the decision has involved a loss 
of some 4 per cent. of the basic wage.? 

It is possible that the cost-of-living index may show a fall in 
the near future, and this uncertainty has been a moderating factor 
in the reaction of the unions. Should a substantial increase in the 
cost of living take place, however, it would be surprising if the 
absence of the automatic adjustment device did not provoke 
widespread unrest. 

With the exception of the state industrial court of Queensland, 
all other wage tribunals have conformed with the Commonwealth 
Court’s decision to delete the automatic adjustment clause. How- 


1 Figures taken from C.B.C.S.: Quarterly Summary of Statistics. The 
figures for margins are weighted averages. The “ all groups” ratios might 
be a little high for 1950 and 1953 because of the excessive weighting given 
to the farming sector in the index over a period of disproportionate wage 
increases in this sector. On the other hand, while bonuses, etc., on account 
of the high farm prices are written into the awards of farm workers by consent 
variations (i.e., changes in wage rates arrived at by mutual agreement of 
employers and unions and registered with the Court to have the force of an 
award), over-award payments made in other sectors of industry are not 
shown in these figures, and there is thus a tendency to understate the ratio 
of margins to the basic wage. The question of margins has been referred 
to the Court by Mr. Galvin, and a judgment is pending. 

* The greater rise in the index in Tasmania was due to the relaxation of 
rent control in that state and a seasonal rise in meat prices. 
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ever, except in South Australia, Labour Governments are in power 
in the states. The Government of Victoria has recently passed a 
Bill specifically providing for automatic adjustments in all awards 
of state tribunals. But the Governments of New South Wales, 
Western Australia and Tasmania appear to be taking a more 
cautious stand in this matter. 

The existence side by side of awards providing for automatic 
adjustments and awards not providing for such adjustments is 
bound to increase industrial tension if marked changes in the cost 
of living take place. The Court could perhaps be absolved from all 
blame if there were good reasons for discontinuing the long-standing 
automatic system. A study of the Court’s reasons, however, does 
not reveal a sound case for the abandonment of the system. 

The argument that the automatic system can only be justified 
on the “ needs ” principle may be disputed. Although the Austra- 
lian cost-of-living adjustment system owed its origin to the “ living 
wage ” idea, a strong case can be made for the consistency of the 
automatic system with the “capacity to pay” principle. The 
“capacity to pay” principle is a real concept, and it is proper 
that it should be related to a real wage and not a money wage—any 
other view would make nonsense of the principle. An increased 
capacity calls for an increased real wage, and the very purpose of 
the basic wage inquiries since 1931 has been to determine in each 
case whether, in view of the prevailing conditions in the economy, 
a change in the real basic wage was justified. 

The Court, however, says that “ there is no ground for assuming 
that the capacity to pay will be maintained at the same level or 
that it will rise or fall coincidentally with the purchasing power of 
money ”.? Herein lies the Court’s main justification for suspending 
the automatic system. As it stands this statement is probably 
true, but it does not invalidate the use of the system of automatic 
cost-of-living adjustments for a number of reasons. 

First, it is reasonable to expect that the adjustment of the 
money basic wage to the cost of living will generally raise or lower 
the wage in the same direction as the change in economic capacity, 
although perhaps with a short time-lag. For the Australian 
economy, with its great dependence on income from exports, the 
movement in export prices may be regarded as an important indi- 
cator of changes in the direction of economic capacity. Table VII 
compares the export price index with the retail price index. It 
will be seen that the latter shows greater stability in movement 
and also tends to lag a little behind the changes in export prices. 
The widespread alarm at the sight of a continued rise in the retail 





1 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53 (mimeographed), p. 18. 
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price index in 1952 when export prices were falling was probably 
due to an insufficient appreciation of this lag factor and of the 
grossly disproportionate rise in export prices in the previous year. 
But clearly, to justify the automatic system, it is not necessary 
that the two indices should rise and fall “coincidentally ”. It is 
sufficient that they move in the same direction within a compara- 
tively short space of time. 

Secondly, so long as the real basic wage is not set at too high a 
level, the existence of margins (which are not subject to automatic 
cost-of-living adjustments) and over-award payments provide an 
opportunity for small changes in economic capacity to be accom- 
modated without the intervention of the Court. Mr. Brown showed 
in his evidence that the post-war increase in over-award payments 


TABLE VII. EXPORT PRICE INDEX AND RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
(“Cc ” SERIES) 
(Average of three years ending June 1939 = 100) 








Year ee er Weer mages 5 price — — 
a 117 115 1942/43 ... 114 127 
1929/30 ... 96 115 1943/44 ... 117 127 
nn. 2 © 0 73 104 1944/45... 130 127 
ys 72 96 1945/46 ... 146 128 
ae 71 91 1946/47... 203 131 
to. ye 90 91 ar + 4 283 139 
: ee 75 93 1948/49 ... 332 153 
1935/36 ...| 95 95 1949/50 ...| 383 167 
1936/37 ...| 114 97 {1950/51 ...| 654 191 
1937/38 ...| 102 100 |1951/52 ...| 473 234 
| er 83 103 SuemreeD. «ie 482 255 
1939/40... 98 105 1952 Sep. qtr. —- 252 

Dec. qtr. — 253 
1940/41 ... 104 111 1953 Mar. qtr. _- 256 
1941/42 ...| 106 118 June qtr.| — 259 


























Source : C.B.C.S.: Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 
1 Including gold. 


was subsequently absorbed by award increases, owing mostly to 
the increase in the basic wage since 1950. Thus an increased degree 
of prosperity will induce employers to pay wage rates above the 
prevailing award rates and, so long as this flexible margin exists, a 
subsequent minor recession need not bring into operation the 
unwieldy process of the Court’s general inquiry. In this way the 
Australian system of linking only the basic wage portion to the 
cost-of-living index leaves a good deal of room for the flexible 
operation of economic forces. 

Thirdly, except under conditions of monetary inflation, increases 
in the cost of living are likely to understate rather than to 


5 
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exaggerate the extent of a rise in economic capacity because of 
the moderating effect of productivity increases on the level of prices. 
This is borne out by the fact that, alongside the operation of the 
automatic system, the general inquiries held since 1931 have 
shown a substantial increase in the real basic wage. 

It is true that under conditions of inflation the rise in the cost 
of living may generally exceed any increase in economic capacity. 
The suspension of the automatic adjustment system would, of 
course, moderate the inflationary pressure, but this is hardly a 
reasonable justification for abandoning the automatic system. The 
rise in the cost of living is simply a symptom of inflation. The 
inflation must be treated at its source. Moreover it could be argued 
that the operation of automatic adjustments is likely to be a 
useful method of stimulating the Government and other authorities 
to apply appropriate disinflationary measures more speedily. 

Finally, the suspension of the automatic device would increase 
the need for more frequent general inquiries. According to recent 
experience these inquiries extend over many months. Apart from 
the cost of such inquiries, it would be socially unjust and, from the 
point of view of minimising industrial unrest, imprudent to main- 
tain a given money basic wage in the face of rapidly rising or fall- 
ing prices. 

These arguments provide a strong case for keeping the real 
basic wage constant until it is shown that the economic capacity 
of the country has changed sufficiently. 


The Function of the Court 


The issues in the present case and the reasons given by the 
Court for its judgment make it necessary to reconsider two familiar 
but nevertheless important questions : What is the function of the 
Court ? Is it qualified to discharge this function ? 


On the first question, the Court stated— 


The Arbitration Court is neither a social nor an economic legislature. 
Its function under section 25 of the Act is to prevent and settle specific 
industrial disputes . . . . It is not the function of the Court to aim at 
social and economic changes as may seem desirable to the members of the 
tribunal . . . . We are of the opinion that theories and policies should play 
no part in its determinations. } 


It is undeniable that the Court is not a legislative body in the 
same sense as the Government. For example, it cannot make a 
“common rule ” applicable to the whole of industry. It can only 


1 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53, op. cit., pp. 29-33. 
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make an award or order in relation to an inter-state industrial 
dispute with which it is called upon to deal.t Legally its powers 
are limited *, but in practice the influence of the Court is wide and 
real. It has been estimated that about half of all employers are 
covered by awards of the Commonwealth Court and its conciliation 
commissioners *, but to this must be added the indirect influence 
of the Court’s decisions on the awards of the other tribunals. Even 
in the present case, with tribunals in Queensland and Victoria 
continuing with the automatic system, at least 80 per cent. of 
awards will be in line with the Court’s decision. 

The dogmatic assertion of the Court in the present case that it 
is not a “ social or economic legislature ” is a little puzzling in view 
of the equally bold statement of the Court (admittedly composed 
of other judges) in the 1947 Standard Hours Case: 


The evolution of the Court from an industrial tribunal, limited to the 
particular task in each case, to an institution having in effect wide legislative 
powers, is an interesting one which someone will one day explore. This 
legislative power is so great indeed as to occupy a field from which the 
Federal Parliament is excluded ; so paramount as to over-ride in appropriate 
cases the state legislation, and so vital as to make the law which touches 
them most closely and intimately, viz., their industrial relations filling half 
the working hours of their working days. It is a matter of striking comment 
that in a democracy so much responsibility and so much legislative power 
should be imposed on and entrusted to three men appointed for life and 
beyond the reach of the popular will. ¢ 


Whatever may be the strict legal view of the powers of the 
Court, two things are clear. First, the Court is not simply a 
judicial body like the other courts of law. It is at least a quasi- 
legislative body. Secondly, while it is true that its rulings need not 
be followed by other tribunals, in practice they are widely observed. 

The Court says that “theories and policies” should play no 
part in its decisions. How then does it arrive at its decisions ? 
The Court says that “it must settle industrial disputes upon terms 





1See O. de R. FoENANDER: Indusirial Regulation in Australia (Mel- 
bourne, University Press, 1947), Ch. 1. 

*It is interesting to notice that the Court has not only discontinued 
automatic adjustments in the awards of the parties who were involved in the 
dispute and of those employers who subsequently applied for the suspension 
of the automatic adjustment clause ; it has also deleted the clause from many 
other awards although no applications had been made for the deletion. 
Furthermore, it refused the requests of the New South Wales transport 
authorities to withdraw their applications for the deletion of the automatic 
clause. Whatever may be the legal niceties in these cases, the practical 
effect has been to apply its decision to all its awards. 


3 C.B.C.S. : Quarterly Business Survey, No. 4. 
* Print No. 7703, p. 8. 
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which seem to it to be just, having regard to conditions which 
exist at the time of its decision ”. And, further, there is no justice 
if the decision is made simply on the basis of the economic power 
of the claimant. How, then, is a “just ” decision to be reached 
without at least an implicit acceptance of economic theory and 
policy ? 

One does not have to probe very deeply to find the implicit 
acceptance of certain theories and policies in the Court’s reasoned 
judgment. The mere fact that the Court favours the “ capacity to 
pay ” principle rather than the “ needs ” principle for basic wage 
determination is indicative of its support for a particular type of 
economic policy. Then, again, there seems to be implicit in the 
Court’s reasoning the desirability of a stable price level, and indeed 
of reducing costs and prices. The Court also seems to favour an 
expansion of rural production. 

The truth, of course, is that the Court cannot avoid having an 
economic policy—a good, bad or indifferent one.’ In fixing the 
basic wage the Court is doing much more than determining the 
minimum wage of the unskilled worker. It is altering the general 
level of wages. By altering the general level of wages or the standard 
hours of work, the Court is in effect administering a national wage 
policy, with the consequent influences on the level of employment 
and prices, the allocation of resources and the distribution of income. 
This is its de facto function. 

The unwillingness of the Court to admit its underlying policy 
assumptions, may be partly explained by two reasons: first, the 
constitutional and statutory limitations of the Court—legally it is 
doubtful whether the Court could undertake to administer a 
national wages policy *; secondly, the procedure and personnel of 
the Court closely resemble those of the ordinary courts of law. The 
need to preserve strict “ judicial impartiality ” is understandable 
and probably justified; but the Arbitration Court’s role is so 
fundamentally different from the purely judicial function of the 
ordinary courts that its use of such vague terms as “ justice ” and 
“ public interest ” are not at all meaningful unless qualified expli- 
citly by statements on economic and social policy (e.g., full employ- 
ment and price stability ; greater equality in the distribution of 
income ; expansion of rural production, etc.). 


1 This is vaguely admitted in the following remark of the Chief Judge : 
“T think if the Court adopted an economic policy of its own, it might be 
going outside its constitutional power, but it might adopt what people 
might regard as an economic policy to save the employers and employees 
before it. ” 

*The unions in their submissions pointed out that the Court was not 
empowered to reduce wages as an instrument of general economic policy 
“ even if it were otherwise appropriate to do so ”. 
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Economic Qualifications of the Judges 


This leads to our final point. Is the Court sufficiently qualified 
to exercise its de facto function ? 

It is probably fair to say that none of the judges of the Court 
would profess to be economists in the sense that they would qualify 
for the position of economic adviser to the Prime Minister, or 
Secretary of the Treasury, or even of professor of economics. The 
chief qualification for appointment to the Court is that the 
appointee should be a barrister or solicitor of not less than five 
years’ standing. 

The Court’s procedure is to listen to economic evidence pre- 
sented by parties to the dispute.’ It listens to examinations and 
cross-examinations of witnesses by lawyers appearing for the 
parties. It questions these witnesses and the lawyers. It can call 
for reports from experts. 

In these circumstances it could be argued that, with their long 
legal experience, the judges of the Court should be sufficiently 
competent to assimilate the economic evidence presented, 
to assess the relative importance of the material submitted, to 
reject what is irrelevant and to call for relevant information and 
finally to give a soundly reasoned judgment. There are two objec- 
tions to this contention. 

First, it is possible that economic “experts” might differ in 
their assessment of the advisability or otherwise of a general 
change in wages or of the relative importance of the factors involved 
in a particular economic situation. Such a situation calls for the 
judgment of persons with a rigorous training in economics. 

Secondly, an examination of the Court’s reasons for its judgment 
in the present case gives at least some cause for doubting the 
judges’ understanding of basic economic and statistical material. 
Here are a few examples. 

The Court’s analysis of the Australian economy based on the 
evidence placed before it is confused. The Court suggests an 
approach in terms of employment, investment, production and 
productivity, overseas trade, overseas balances, the competitive 
position of secondary industry and retail trade. But it is not clear 
from a study of the Court’s disjointed treatment of these matters 


‘ 


1 This does not mean that the “ best” evidence is always presented to the 
Court. The strain on witnesses of the court room procedure and atmosphere, 
the manner in which cross-examination of the “ expert” is conducted by 
lawyers and the widespread, and often distorted, publicity tend to affect 
the quality of the evidence and to discourage other and perhaps more 
competent “ experts ” from giving evidence. See Benjamin Hicerns : “ Wage 
Fixing by Arbitration ”, in Social Research, Vol. 18, No. 3, Sep. 1951. 
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that it fully understands their inter-relationship or their signi- 
ficance for wage determination.* 

In the section on production and productivity the Court goes 
through a tedious statistical survey of a long list of rural products, 
showing little discrimination between important rural products 
and others that are less important in the question of a change in 
the basic wage, disregarding seasonal factors and using different 
base periods in the comparison of cost, price and output of different 
commodities. Then it says “ The information as to the quantity 
of primary production must be viewed, of course, in the light of 
increased population, particularly since the war ended”.? But 
why ? Is there any economic reason why rural output should keep 
up with the growth of population ? And why should the fall in the 
proportion of population engaged in rural production be regarded as 
“disturbing”? Is it not patently obvious that in Australia the 
absorptive capacity of rural production is much less than in other 
sectors ? 

On the question of productivity the Court makes this tanta- 
lising statement : 


In seeking to decide what basic wage in terms of money is the highest 
which industry as a whole can afford, the criterion now adopted by this 
Court, it may be that the most helpful information would be a comparison 
from time to time of the money value of the total, by relation to the popula- 
tion, though productivity measured by the volume of production in industry 
by relation to the number of the work-force which produces it must also be 
helpful, * 


Yet the Court rejects the use of “available supplies” for wage- 
fixing purposes because— 


It will be apparent that the figures of national or personal income can be 
increased greatly by a substantial addition to the incomes of wage and 
salary earners. But this does not mean that there will be a corresponding 
or indeed any increase in the national production of the real wealth of the 
country. 


The Court appears to be critical of the use of price indices for 
deflating money values. But without apology it uses the retail 
price index to deflate the export value of manufactured goods.® 

The above criticisms are not in any way intended to discredit 
the motives of the judges of the Court, who have applied them- 

1 Why, for example, distinguish between overseas trade, overseas 


balances and the competitive position of secondary industry as if they were 
three distinct problems ? 


2 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53, op. cit., p. 48. 
3 Idem, p. 49 (the writer’s italics). 

‘Idem, p. 33. 
5 Idem, p. 59. 
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selves to an extremely difficult task with sincerity and devotion.! 
The anomalous position of the judges is rather a reflection of the 
outmoded nature of the Arbitration Court and its constitutional 
basis. The original purpose of the Court was simply to prevent 
and settle inter-state industrial disputes, and in its early history 
the scope and influence of the Court was largely limited to this 
purpose. In this limited setting there was perhaps no real need to 
question the competence of the Court nor to probe too deeply into 
the meaning and implications of a “just ” wage. 

The economic and institutional developments since those days 
have forced a different role on an ill-equipped and reluctant Court 
—that of administering a national wage policy with widespread 
economic and social impacts. This situation calls for important 
changes in the procedure, composition and outlook of the Court. 
In the present circumstances the social and economic value of the 
Court may be seriously questioned.? 


1 One of the judges, Mr. Justice McIntyre, sat through the hearings while 
undergoing treatment for an incurable disease. He died shortly r the 
Court’s decision was announced. 


* Professor Geoffrey Sawer has suggested that the Court should be re- 
constructed along two main lines. First, it should not consist exclusively 
of men with legal training but should also include economists and employer 
and employee representatives. Secondly, it should be equip with a 
completely autonomous and highly qualified general staff. See ‘“ The Arbitra- 
tion System should be Reconstructed ”, in Voice ;: The Australian Indepen- 
dent Monthly, Vol. 3, No. 3, p. 15. It should be noted that under the 1947 
Act provision was made for the establishment of an office of Economic and 
Industrial Research to be attached to the Court. 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Problem of the Employment 
of Older Workers 


The problem of unemployment among older workers still of an age to 
work is not a new one. The economic recovery that followed the severe crisis 
of the years 1930-34 revealed clearly that a hard core of unemployment among 
older workers still persisted in national economies strained to the utmost 
by rearmament programmes—as some are today by reconstruction and 
expansion programmes. The International Labour Organisation turned tts 
attention to this phenomenon at the time, and the International Labour 
Office prepared for the Governing Body a preliminary report on the question 
in October 1938. However, in view of contemporary events the question was 
shelved for a number of years, and older workers were called upon to fill 
the vacancies caused by mobilisation. After the war, however, notwith- 
standing the conclusive evidence of the occupational abilities of these work- 
ers, and in spite of the general aging of Western populations (which will 
inevitably influence the employment of older workers tn the future), employers 
again became somewhat reluctant to engage older workers. 

During the last few years a number of official and unofficial studies 
and inquiries have shown that there is widespread interest in the situation 
of older workers today. These studies, which have the merit of defining the 
problem correctly—how, under present conditions, an older worker can be 
given equality of opportunity with a younger worker on the employment 
market when their occupational abilities are equal—have been drawn on for 
the following article, in which some aspects of the problem are discussed 
with the aid of examples from certain Western countries. 


In examining the problem of the employment of older workers, 
one is first struck by the curious fact that a worker of 45 may be con- 
sidered too old in the employment market while most existing pension 
schemes normally fix the retirement age at 60 or 65. The situation 
appears still more paradoxical when one reflects that it occurs also 
in countries like the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada, 
where levels of employment are high and in certain branches there is 
even a shortage of labour; it will appear even more so as the increase 
in the span of human life and the general aging of Western populations 
begin to make their influence felt, as sooner or later they inevitably 
will. The latter factor has led certain groups to recommend a policy 
of extending working life. Such a policy seems logical to them now 
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that it appears possible, as a result of developments in medical science, 
to mitigate to a certain extent the consequences of age, and the expe- 
rience of the last few decades has shown, according to them, that the 
sudden cessation of work is harmful to many old people. However, 
as will be seen further on, there is still little relation between these views, 
which are based on demographic considerations, and the reality that 
workers have to face today when they lose their jobs simply because 
they are considered too old. The main practical effect of this interest 
in the situation of older workers has so far been the launching of a 
campaign for an extension of se | life, though the risk of the worker 
losing his job and not finding another is as great as ever, as will be 
shown in the following pages. The reader will also find information on 
the aging of the population, the position of older workers in the working 
population (and particularly the difficulty experienced by older workers 
in obtaining employment), an analysis of the arguments put forward 
during the last few years for and against the employment of older 
workers and a review of the most important measures adopted or 
suggested to mitigate as far as possible the effects of the present practice. 


BACKGROUND 


Aging of the Population 


The aging of the populations of Western countries has only been 
revealed by demographic science during the last few decades. This 
phenomenon is due to a decrease in the birth rate during the first 30 years 
of the twentieth century and the increased longevity of the population 
(and also, in countries like the United States and Canada, the cessation 
of large-scale immigration) and has considerably affected the structure 
of the labour force. It is therefore impossible to study all the many 
aspects of the problem of employment and unemployment among older 
workers without taking this factor into consideration. A few figures 
will illustrate the situation. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION AGED 60 OR OVER IN 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES } 








Country 1900 2 1940 2 1949-51 8 
England and Wales .... . 10.0 14.5 16.7 (1951) 
Deine sconieved hevund 9.9 11.9 13.6 (1951) 
eater cae ae 12.7 17.0 16.0 (1950) 
Nosety cs. ease BK 10.7 12.6 13.8 (1950) 
re 11.9 13.8 14.8 (1949) 
Switzerland ......... 9.3 13.1 13.9 (1951) 
United States ........ 6.4 10.4 16.7 (1951) 




















1 As these figures are taken from different sources they should not be relied on for comparisons between 
the countries. 

2 Unitep Nations: Welfare of the Aged: Old-Age Rights (Documents E/CN.5/200/Add. 1 and E/CN. 
4/362/Add.1, 14 Mar. 1950, p. 11). 
3 Idem, Demographic Year Book, 1953. 
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More recent figures? are available for the United States, which 
show that during the last century the age structure of the population 
has changed as follows : 


TABLE II. CHANGES IN AGE STRUCTURE OF THE POPULATION, 
UNITED STATES 








(Thousands ) 
65 and over group 
Year Under 20 20-44 45-64 65 and over Total as re of 
to 
1850 . .| 12,168 8,126 2,315 582 23,191 2.5 
1950 . .| 51,099 | 56,691 | 30,637 | 12,270 | 150,697 8.1 





























The population estimates for the future are also significant. It has 
been calculated ?, on the basis of certain demographic estimates *, that 
the percentage of the population over 60 years of age in 1970 will be 
24.1 in Sweden ; 22 in Switzerland ; 22.6 in Belgium ; 21 in Great Britain; 
22.2 in Norway ; 21.7 in France ; 22.1 in Czechoslovakia ; 19.8 in Den- 
mark. 


Older Persons in the Working Population 


What is the effect of this demographic evolution on the age structure 
of the working population ? Statistical studies show that there is a 
tendency for the number of older workers to increase, but the degree 
varies considerably from country to country. 

For instance, in the United States * one-quarter of the working 
population in 1890 was 45 years of age or over. Today this group accounts 


TABLE III. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1950 








(Thousands ) 

Year "4 (s-64- pan “ or over 
_ 4,413 21,833 
ar 9,600 40,282 
14,504 53,299 
eae 17,714 59,857 

















Source : Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women, May 1952, op. cit., p. 15. 








1 Robert J. Meyers and E. A. Rasor : Illustrative United States Population Projections, 
1952, Actuarial Study No. 33 (Federal Security Administration, Nov. 1952), p. 15. 

2G. Daric: Vieillissement de la population et prolongation de la vie active, Institut 
national d’études démographiques, Travaux et documents, Cahier No. 7 (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1948), p. 29. 

® LEAGUE oF Nations: The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union (Geneva, 
1944). 

# Bureau or Lasor Statistics : Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and 
Women, May 1952, Bulletin No. 1092 (Washington, D.C., 1952), p. 13. 
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for one-third of the working population. Generally speaking, one result 
of the on increase in opportunities for employment in the United 
States during the Second World War was that between 1940 and 1950 
the number of middle-aged and me 8 rsons employed increased 
considerably. This tendency, together with the increase in the proportion 
of persons between 45 and 64 years of age since 1890, is shown in table III. 

On the other hand, in France, the proportion of employed persons 
between 45 and 64 years of age seems to have remained a good deal more 
stable (table IV). 


TABLE IV. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE IN 
FRANCE, 1896-1946 








(Thousands ) 

Year _— — i Total population 
weer ess 5,025.3 18,443.8 38,269.1 
pane. “ve 5,630.2 20,931.2 39,192.1 
OBE Fis: werk 6,358.3 21,720.7 38,797.6 
19362... 5,816.3 20,260.5 41,183.2 
19462... 6,177.0 20,792.0 40,102.0 




















Source : “ Evolution de la population active en France depuis cent ans d’aprés les dénombrements 
quinquennaux ”, in Etudes et Conjoncture: Economie francaise, May-June 1953, p. 244. 

1 Eighty-seven départements. 

2 Ninety départements. 


However, although the yo of older persons in the populations 
of most Western countries has been gradually increasing since the 
beginning of the century, and although this general trend has brought 
about an increase in the re ty of persons between 45 and 64 years 
of age in the working population, the extension of pension and retire- 
ment schemes has in certain countries led to a decrease in the number of 
persons of 65 and over still employed expressed as a proportion of the 
total number of persons in that age group. This fact tends to aggravate 
still further the economic and financial consequences of the aging of the 
population, since the number of old persons who have ceased to work 
and who consume without producing, expressed as a proportion of the 
number of producers, is thereby increased. 
This trend can be illustrated by examples. For instance, the pro- 
rtion of men employed beyond the age of 65 in the United States was 
ower in 1950 than in 1890 (41.6 per cent. in 1950, and 68.2 per cent. in 
1890). The same is true of most Western countries. In France, although 
there have been a certain number of fluctuations, the number of “ idle ” 
or retired men between 55 and 64 years of age has neat increased 
from 166 per thousand in 1896 to 186 per thousand in 1946. The ten- 
dency for the proportion of persons over 65 years of age remaining in 
employment to diminish has been obeareed in many countries and 
shows the effect of the extension of old-age and pension schemes. 
A further analysis showing employment trends among older workers 
in each particular branch of activity would be of interest. Where statis- 
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tical analyses have been effected they do not always reveal a relationship 
between the character of the industry and the age structure of its labour 
force ; it would rather appear that the extent to which an industry 
employs workers over 4 _—_ of age depends not so much on the 


suitability of particular jobs for particular ages as on other factors, 
particularly the existence or absence of pension schemes, which lead the 
worker to retire earlier or later according to the case. At any rate, this 
has been observed to be the case in the United Kingdom. 


Unemployment among Older Workers 


When unemployment is rife, as during the great crisis of the thirties, 
unemployment among older workers tends to become a minor economic 
and statistical problem, overshadowed by the much greater problem of 
general unemployment ; however, this is not the case during periods of 
full employment or economic recovery. It has been observed that, when 
unemployment decreases as a result of an improvement in the economic 
situation of the country, the number of older workers on the employment 
office registers decreases more slowly than the numbers of unemployed 

rsons in other age groups. Even in countries where an increased 
abour supply is needed to meet the demands of reconstruction, unem- 
loyment is particularly high among workers in this group. The reason 
is that, even when there is full employment, the constant development 
of techniques arising from the changing needs of the different trades 
and improvements in equipment causes unemployment among the 
groups least able to adapt themselves. The older workers are usually the 
hardest hit ; they have to find new jobs, but their age counts against 
them at all the recruiting offices. Thus, having fallen a prey to frictional 
unemployment, they gradually become the principal element of residual 
unemployment, which the employment services have so much difficulty 
in disposing of. 

However, this must not be taken as implying that during a period 
of economic expansion the employment opportunities available for 
older workers are not greater than during a depression. It is obvious 
that the older worker’s chances of finding a job will increase as the need 
for labour becomes more urgent and the difficulty of finding labour in- 
creases. 

Generally speaking, a study of unemployment statistics by age groups 
does not corroborate the theory that unemployment tends to increase 
with age ; on the other hand, it clearly reveals that there are no excep- 
tions to the rule that older people remain unemployed for longer 
periods than younger people and that unemployment is a more serious 
matter for older workers than for younger ones. Recent unemployment 
trends among older workers can be illustrated by figures for a few 
particular countries. 

In Belgium the census of fully unemployed persons? taken on 
15 May 1953% revealed that out of 108,557 fully unemployed men 
69,381 (63.9 per cent.) were over 40 years of age and 47,282 (43.6 per 
cent.) were over 50. 


1 NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER MEN AND WOMEN: 
First Report, Cmd. 8963 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953), pp. 16 and 52 53. 

* Unemployed persons over 65 years of age are not included in the census figures. 

® Orrick NATIONAL DU PLACEMENT ET DU CHOMAGE: Recensement semestriel des 
chémeurs complets (Brussels, Dec. 1952), table 7. 
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In Norway official statistics show that on 28 February 1953, out 
of a total of 25,756 unemployed men *, 7,194 (27.9 per cent.) were over 
50 years of age. 

In Denmark the statistics of the trade union funds show that at the 
end of October 19522, out of a total of 60,256 unemployed persons, 
25,258 (41.9 per cent.) were 45 years of age or over. 

In the Netherlands an analysis of unemployment by age, carried 

out by the National Labour Office on 30 November 1952, shows that 
om eee is higher among workers over 40 years of age.* Out of 
129,554 unemployed men, 60,436 (46.7 per cent.) were over 40 years 
of age. 
In the United States, although unemployment fell to a minimum in 
1948, unemployment was still higher een | wage earners over 45 years 
of age than in the younger age groups. Older workers in the United 
States were hard hit by the increase in unemployment between 1948 and 
1950. In spite of the subsequent increase in employment, which has 
reabsorbed a certain proportion of the unemployed, unemployment 
among workers over 45 years of age was higher at the beginning of 
1952 than among workers between 25 and 44 years of age. 

Information collected on 15 June 1953 in the United Kingdom, 
which covered England, Wales and Scotland °, showed that, in spite of 
full employment and even a shortage of labour, there was still un- 
employment among older workers. “Out of 175,620 unemployed men, 
54,525 were between 40 and 55 years of age and 49,396 over 55; this 
meant that two-thirds of the total number of unemployed persons 
were 40 years of age or over. 

In Switzerland 40.4 per cent. of the persons registered at the labour 
offices at the end of July 1953 were between 40 and 59 years of age and 
70 per cent. over 40.° 

n the Federal Republic of Germany 41.6 per cent. of the men 
unemployed on 31 October 1950 belonged to the age group 45 years 
and over, although this group contained only 32.5 per cent. of the male 
—o population. 

In France 32 per cent. of the applicants for employment registered 
at the employment offices on 1 Apel 1951 were over 50 years of age.’ 
By 1 October 1951 the proportion had risen to 39 per cent., but fell to 
33.6 per cent. on 1 April 1952 7 and 30.1 per cent. on 1 April 1953.8 

Similarly, about one-third of all persons registered irrespective of age 
at the employment offices in Canada are older workers.® For instance, in 
July 1952, 23.5 per cent. of all men applying for jobs were between 45 and 


1 Arbeidsmarkedet, 1953, No. 2, pp. 84-85. 

2 STATISTIKE DEPARTEMENT : Statistike Efterretninger, No. 20, 14 Apr. 1953, p. 188. 

Cf. I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 5, 1 Sep. 1953, p. 192. 

4 Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women, op. cit., p. 31. 

5 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. LXI, No. 7, July 1953, p. 244. 

6 “ Les chémeurs classés d’aprés l’Age (état a fin juillet 1953)”, in La Vie Economique 
(Berne), Sep. 1953, pp. 349-350. 

7? MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SécuriT& SociALe : Le reclassement des travailleurs 
dgés en France, Bulletin d’information et de documentation professionnelles, No. 112 
(Paris, 1 Dec. 1952), p. 32. 

SIdem, Etude de la structure des demandes et des offres d’emploi dans les services de 
main-d’ ceuvre au 1¢" avril 1953 (mimeographed document), p. 3. 

®“ The Problem of the Older Worker ”, memorandum prepared by the Department 
of Labour in Dec. 1952, published in Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. LIII, No. 2, Feb. 1953, 
p. 203. 
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64 years of age. The document from which these figures are quoted 
points out that large numbers of older workers probably do not apply 
to the national employment services and that consequently the figures 
probably understate the position in this age group. 

As has already been pointed out, older workers generally remain 
unemployed for much longer periods than younger workers. For instance 
in Belgium, according to the census of 14 November 1951 }, the duration 
of unemployment among workers between 50 and 60 years of age 
averaged more than one year and was as much as 21 months for un- 
employed men of 60 and over. In the United Kingdom, according to the 
statistics already referred to *, some 70 per cent. of all men remaining 
unemployed for more than 39 weeks are over 40 years of age and 45 per 
cent. are 55 or over.® 

The few examples given above, when considered in relation to the 
aging of the population and the long-term demographic prospects, 
show that in future years pore oer among older workers will 
raise problems of ever-increasing difficulty. On the one hand the 
existence of unemployment of this kind makes desirable a policy aimed 
at the removal of workers who have reached retirement age from the 
employment market wherever pension schemes exist that are adequate 
to guarantee workers a decent standard of living when they reach retire- 
ment age, while on the other hand the expected increase in the number 
of unproductive persons during the years to come and reconstruction 
needs make it equally desirable that persons who have already reached 
retirement age should be able to continue working. 

Admittedly the problem seems a difficult one when expressed in 
these terms. In order to meet it policies are necessary that will attach 
particular importance to one or the other of these two aspects, according 
to which is the more urgent in the country or the occupational branch 
concerned. In the present situation, however, the problem can only be 
solved by a general expansion of opportunities for employment. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER WORKERS 


Existence and Generality of Discrimination 


It is clear from the data quoted above that the tendency to drive 
older workers off the employment market by dismissal or placing diffi- 
culties in the way of their re-employment on grounds of age has not 
perceptibly diminished in spite of the aging of the population, wartime 
experience of the employment of older workers and the existing tendency 
towards full employment and the utilisation of all potential manpower 
available. 

A recent international inquiry carried out in 1950/51, which covered 
69 countries *, shows that Renbuleation is exercised against elderly 
workers in both industrial and non-industrial countries, in North as 
well as in South America, and in both Asia and Africa. 

What is the origin of this belief, current above all in the industrialised 
countries, that a worker’s value decreases as his age increases ? 


1 See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 11, 1 Dec. 1952, p. 446. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. LXI, No. 7, July 1953, p. 244. 

3 Gordon Rose: “ Work for Old People ”, in Socialist Commentary, Sep. 1953, p. 210. 

* Albert J. ABrams : “ Discrimination in the Employment of Older Workers in Various 
Countries of the World ”, in A ge Is No Barrier (New York, State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, 1952), p. 70. 
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Little attention has been given to this phenomenon by sociologists; 
however, it seems to be a direct consequence of the industrial revolution 
and the changes that have taken place in techniques. The highly 
skilled craftsman whose value and usefulness increased with age was 
formerly an irreplaceable element in all branches of production, which 
was then based mainly on manual work and skill. Today, however, 
most of the work formerly done by hand is done by machinery; the 
majority of workers are merely required to perform certain strictly 
defined, repetitive operations and movements mechanically and at 
high speed or to provide muscular effort; the craftsman is becoming 
less and less essential. This has given rise to a gradual devaluation of 
age and experience as elements in the occupational skill required of a 
worker, while on the contrary the importance of “ youth ” has increased 
in inverse proportion. 


Principal Aspects and Causes of Discrimination 


It has already been seen that the influence of age varies greatly 
according to the occupation, the industry and the place where the 
employer is taking on workers. Other factors are the shortage or abund- 
ance of labour in the occupation in Lap conditions on the national 
or local employment market, the skill, training and character of the 
worker, and sometimes (particularly in the case of women) outward 
appearance. Many other factors affect in one way or another the 
unwillingness of employers to engage workers over 45 years of age. 
In the United States workers of 60 or 65 were not considered too old 
during the war ; however, their age began to count against them again 
as soon as the employment situation returned to normal, and particularly 
when patches of unemployment appeared that could not be easily 
absorbed. The same thing occurred in Canada and the United Kingdom. 
This illustrates the importance of short-term economic trends. 

Similar tendencies are found in different occupations. Discrimination 
on grounds of age is heightened or relaxed according to whether there 
is a surplus of labour or not. For instance, in most countries there is a 
considerable surplus of labour for office jobs, and an applicant for em- 
ployment in this branch comes up against discrimination at a relatively 
early age. In Belgium and Switzerland an office worker who loses 
his job at the age of 40 is unlikely to find another job for some time. 
The situation is the same in France, where discrimination on grounds 
of age is applied rigorously to office workers and also affects older 
supervisory and managerial personnel. Yet this is a type of work where 
the onset of old age has hardly any influence on the output and capacity 
of the worker ; on the contrary, the worker’s occupational qualifications 
are increased by the experience he has acquired as he has grown older. 

This factor has the opposite effect when there is a shortage of labour. 
In this case the age barrier is relaxed, even in professions such as mining, 
where Senne, to competent authorities workers feel the effects of 
old age and ily fatigue prematurely and die ten years younger than 
other workers. For instance, in Belgium there is such a shortage of 
miners today that employers engage them up to the age of 55, which 
is the normal retirement age. 

Difficulties arising from other factors are found in professions where 
the worker comes directly into contact with the customer. An inquiry 


1 Revue médicale de Lidge, 15 Oct. 1950, p. 729. 
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carried out by the New York State Employment Service ! revealed that 
a saleswoman is considered to be old at 40, whereas a pattern designer 
of 65 is often given preference over her younger colleagues. Age restric- 
tions will, for instance, be less strictly applied in local shops and depend 
in certain cases on the product sold, the standing of the shop and the 
street in which it is situated. In France discrimination is practised by 
employers in all professions where younger persons are in a stronger 
competitive position, that is to say, in office work, shops, certain branches 
of dressmaking, hotels, cafés and restaurants, hairdressing and enter- 
tainment. Similar tendencies are to be found in other countries, with 
the exception of the United Kingdom, where hotels and restaurants 
willingly employ older workers. 

Generally speaking it appears that discrimination applies more to 
women than to men. In many cases a woman’s age tells against her 
at 35, while a man in the same situation would not be affected until he 
reached the age of 45. This tendency is to be observed everywhere, 
particularly in office work and sales jobs in shops, and only disappears 
in branches where there are no young women at all (for instance, most 
domestic servants in the United States are elderly women, and a similar 
situation is developing in Europe) and certain specialised jobs, such as 
shorthand and typing for psychiatrists and doctors, multilingual secre- 
tarial work and interpretation. In the United States 30 per cent. of 
women workers between 45 and 64 years of age and 40 per cent. of 
those of 65 years of age or over are employed in the group of professions 
covered by the general heading “ service workers” ; this proves that 
women are little affected by discrimination on grounds of age in profes- 
sions where there is a shortage of labour.? 

A problem that has acquired particular importance in the United 
Kingdom is the re-employment of married women over 40 years of age 
who left their jobs to get married, have finished bringing up their 
children and consequently find their household work light enough to 
permit them to re-enter employment outside the home. In the retail 
trades and office work, which provide employment for 2 million out of 
a total of 7 million working women, elderly women have great difficulty 
in finding employment even if they have had previous experience. 
The proportion of women over 60 years of age in these trades seems lower 
than in other types of occupation. In the processing industries, which 
employ 40 per cent. of the working women in the United Kingdom, 
even women with occupational qualifications cannot always overcome 
age discrimination. 

It has also been observed that skilled workers with knowledge of a 
trade who have received proper training are not affected by discrimin- 
ation as much as unskilled workers. In fact, industries employing a 
considerable proportion of skilled labour employ a higher proportion of 
older workers than other industries. If a detailed analysis is made of the 
statistics concerning older workers who remain unemployed for consider- 
able periods, it is seen that the workers who have the greatest difficulty 
in finding employment are always the ones with the least qualifications, 
as the vacancies to which no age limit is attached occur in trades for 
which a high standard of qualifications is required. In Belgium, for 


1See “The Public Employment Service Views the Older Job-Seeker”, in No Time 
to Grow Old (New York, State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
1951), p. 97. 
2 Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women, op. cit., p. 21. 
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instance, an ney carried out in 1951 by the National Placement and 
Unemployment Office on the re-employment of elderly unemployed 
persons } showed that no age limits were attached to vacancies for 
millers, fitters, mechanics, carpenters, house painters, etc., i.e., in trades 
in which a high standard of skill was required. In addition, the Belgian 
employment offices reported that older skilled women workers were still 
finding jobs in the flax industry. Generally speaking, however, it must 
be recognised that the branches in which older workers find employment 
include not only trades where skilled labour is essential but -_ trades 
where there is a shortage of skilled workers in the younger age groups and 
where there is an exceptional (although often temporary) demand for 
labour on account of a boom caused by short-term economic factors. 

However, in professions in which there is a considerable surplus of 
labour, the prejudices of employers are not relaxed even in favour of 
highly skilled workers. In Canada some of the larger offices of the 
National Employment Service (Toronto, for example) * had on their 
books enough applicants for employment over 40 years of age with 
sufficient training and experience to staff a small plant completely. 
The employment offices in all Western countries could mention 
similar cases. However, Canada is an extreme case ; the public author- 
ities are following a policy of economic expansion which has been forced 
upon them by population trends but is facilitated by natural conditions. 
Canada is an immigration country and is far from having reached its 
economic potential. Here discrimination against older workers (even 
skilled workers) appears in its most primitive form and reveals more 
clearly than anywhere else that there is confusion between two completely 
unrelated elements, namely, the physical age of the worker and his 
value as a worker. 

There is another factor which may eliminate older workers from the 
productive process in spite of their qualifications—sometimes, even, 
on account of their qualifications—namely, the technological factor. 
For instance, the knitwear industry in France * was recently modernised ; 
a number of workers lost their jobs but were all found other jobs with 
the exception of those who were over 50 years of age. This group included 
specialists in processes that had been eliminated when the industry 
was modernised. The employers state that these workers had not been 
found other work because their age rendered them unable to adapt 
themselves to the new processes. 

Discrimination is also influenced by the primitive, unhealthy, 
exhausting or dangerous conditions under which certain jobs are done. 
Age limits for the engagement and maintenance in employment of 
workers in such industries are inevitable, particularly as 20 or 25 years 
of such work often prematurely ages the workers. However, here again 
certain factors tend to relax Eestoningtion or eliminate it completely. 
One of these factors is the reluctance of young persons to accept un- 
healthy or excessively arduous jobs ; we have already seen how age 
discrimination has been relaxed—and sometimes, as in the case of the 
Belgian miner, completely abandoned. 


1 OrFicE NATIONAL DU PLACEMENT ET DU CHOMAGE: Le probléme de la remise au 
travail des chémeurs d’dge avancé, Collection des études économiques et sociales (Brussels, 
Feb. 1952). 

2“ The Problem of the Older Worker ”, loc. cit. 

3 MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SfécurITE SOCIALE: Résultats d’une enquéte sur les 
effets de la modernisation a l’égard de l'emploi de la main-d’euvre, Bulletin d’information et 
de documentation professionnelles, No. 116 (Paris, 1 Feb. 1953), p. 49. See also I.L.O.: 
Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, No. 10, 15 May 1953, p. 322. 
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The size of the undertaking also influences the a attitude 
towards age in recruiting personnel. The larger the factory the more 
the employer will tend to prefer young workers and exclude older work- 
ers. In large factories the existence of pension schemes and the strict 
application of uniform rules inevitably drive the older workers out. 

e age of the industry must also be taken into account. In France it 
has been observed that the relatively young industries, suchas gmp A 
and the metal trades, employ more young workers than the older 
industries such as textiles, woodworking and publishing. All new 
industries tend to siphon off the reserve of younger workers from the 
employment market. The employers consider that relatively inexperi- 
enced workers will be more easily able to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of the new techniques, which sometimes take a long time 
to work out and at the beginning demand a great deal of adaptability 
from those applying them. 

Lastly, the extension of pension and retirement schemes (which 
formerly were restricted to employees in government administrative 
offices and services) to industry as a whole is a fact of fundamental 
importance, as it involves the fixing of age limits for both recruitment 
and retirement. 

This development leads to discrimination in recruitment not only 
in undertakings that have established pension schemes but also in 
other factories, which tend more and more to alter their recruitment 

licies in order to conform with those of the large factories, though 
in many cases they have not the same reasons for altering them. 

A further obstacle to the placing of older workers is to be found 
in the practice of on-the-spot training, which employers consider too 
expensive for older workers, as such workers can only be expected 
to remain in the factory for a relatively short time. It would seem, 
moreover, that there is a growing tendency to make training of this 
type compulsory in factories where techniques are continually changing. 

In some countries (Belgium in particular) work in certain under- 
takings is organised in such a way that the worker spends a certain 
period working at each stage of the b arg te process in turn, moving 
up from lower to higher posts ; under this system the recruitment of 
older workers is impossible, as they are unable to follow the entire 
course. 

However, one should not underestimate difficulties due to the distance 
between the worker’s home and his place of work and to certain obstacles 
noted by the officials of the employment services arising from the 
attitude of the older worker himself, such as lack of self-confidence, 
reluctance to accept jobs that he considers beneath him, excessively 
specialised experience that has no relation to the new requirements 
of the employment market, applications for employment that take 
no account of the worker’s situation, an inability to judge his own 
limitations, unprepossessing outward appearance, lack of vocational 
training, emotional disturbances, eccentric habits, etc. 


The Attitude of the Employers 


What are the reasons given by employers for fixing recruitment 
age limits at such low levels as 40 for men and 30 to 35 for women ? 


1G. Daric, op. cit., p. 101. 
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In this field there is little variation between the findings of the 
different inquiries on which this study is based. Generally ing, 
employers consider that the output of older workers is lower, that they 
are slower and less adaptable and that their diminishing muscular 
strength and powers of resistance render them unsuitable for a number 
of tasks for which workers in full physical health are needed. They 
fear, moreover, that older workers may have some difficulty in adapt- 
ing themselves to the new rhythm of mass production and to the frequent 
changes in the — tion of work made necessary by continuous 
progress in the techniques and equipment used. Another reason often 
given is that absenteeism, sickness and accidents are more common 
among older workers. Some employers also mention the set characters 
of older employees, particularly older women, while others point out that 
the other workers are unwilling to accept older workers in the factory. 

It seems that the reluctance of undertakings to engage older workers 
increases as production standards become more uniform, work becomes 
more mechanised and rationalised, the speed of production is increased 
and output is raised by mass production methods that require the em- 
ployment of more and more semi-skilled workers. A further reason 
quoted by — is the cost of social services for older workers and 
the pension schemes that have been organised. They consider that the 
existing rules concerning contributions and benefits cannot be applied 
to older workers without upsetting the entire system ; moreover, these 
schemes encourage the workers to stay with the same firm, which leads 
to an increase in the average age of the employees and so, as workers 
retire or leave, they must be rep entirely by younger elements. 

The existence of collective agreements containing clauses prohibit- 
ing reductions in the remuneration of older workers when their output 
decreases or dismissal on the grounds of age is another factor mentioned 
by a number of employers. 

Lastly, particularly in office, administrative and similar jobs where 
the wage usually increases according to the age of the worker, some 
employers prefer younger workers because they can offer them lower 
wages. In this connection it would appear that the attaching of 
an —— to an offer of employment means often that the wage offered 
will be relatively low. 


THE Lessons OF EXPERIENCE AND THE FACTS OBSERVED 


Is there no escape from the situation described above ? Further- 
more, do the reasons given by the employers hold water ? During the 
inquiries referred to above many employers were forced to admit that 
their assertions were based more on states of mind and prejudices 
than on actual experience. 


Old Age and Occupational Skill 


Many employers have now come to realise that the number of years 
a person has lived is not a valid criterion for determining whether 
he has aged or not ; what is important is his physiological condition. 
Moreover, biological and medical research and Recover confirm that 
the onset of old age is far from having the sudden, simple measurable 


1G. Daric, op. cit., p. 69. 
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and general effects often supposed. The organic changes cepa: 
in the human body as a result of the approach of old age do not 
lead to a diminution of occupational skill or a weakening of the worker’s 
faculties. The research carried out by the Nuffield Foundation ? in the 
United Kingdom shows how the human body behaves during the 
process of gradual deterioration that sets in at the inning of the 
thirties and continues throughout the rest of the worker’s life. It appears 
that when faced with a given situation the human body makes the 
best use it can of the machinery at its disposal; thus any defect in 
the mechanism of the body is at least partially offset by a change in 
the method of approaching and dealing with the situation in question. 
In other words, the body compensates its deficiencies as they occur 
by changing its ot methods. Furthermore, a slackening in the 
speed of the work done by older persons is frequently more than made 
= for by improvements in the quality and precision of the work done. 
This theory coincides with the conclusions of a report? submitted 
to the seminar on the aging of the ——_ held at Paris in April 1948 
that the specific qualities that age develops and sometimes even implants 
in human beings are regularity, concentration, methodical work, punc- 
tuality, pride in a job well done, meticulousness, goodwill, patience, 
discipline, caution and stability. The researches of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion also revealed that even at an advanced age many workers main- 
tain their skills at levels comparable with those of workers in their 
twenties or thirties. Furthermore, if the work in question does not 
demand a great deal of physical energy, the older worker’s efficiency 
will tend to remain unaffected. All experience in this field confirms 
that a considerable proportion of old workers are producing more goods 
than workers in younger age groups and in a more efficient manner. 
For instance, in the United States, and particularly in the automobile 
industry, it was observed that in undertakings where wages were on 
a piece-work basis earnings reached their peak in the age group between 
50 and 55 years. 

However, although employers, or at least many of them, are aware 
of the discoveries of biologists and the experience of psychotechnical 
experts, few of them have made any practical application of these 
findings in their recruitment policies except in the case of highly skilled 
workers in branches where there is a shortage of young skilled workers. 
For instance, in France the manpower service in the Seine Département 
found work in 1951 for a number of highly skilled metallurgical workers 
between 65 and 72 years of age. However, cases of this kind are rare 
and do not disprove the general tendency described above. 

Consideration should also be given to the argument relating to the 
speed of work, which is often quoted in large modern industrial under- 
takings (and particularly in large metallurgical firms) when workers 
who can no longer work at the required speed are to be dismissed or 
new workers able to work at that speed are to be engaged. But is the 
inability to work at the required speed due to age ? 

In one of his books on machinery in industry Georges Friedman 
stresses the harmful nature of excessive fatigue measured and experi- 
enced during a particular working day and also of abnormal fatigue 


1A. J. WEeLForD : Skill and Age (London, Nuffield Foundation, 1951), pp. 4-5. 
2 Informations sociales (Paris, Union nationale des caisses d’allocations familiales), 
July 1948, p. 786. 
*“ The Problem of the Older Worker ”, loc. cit., p. 209. 
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repeated day after day when the human body cannot recover from it as 
it arises. Like all long-term phenomena, this residual fatigue has not 
attracted much attention so far, just as other similar phenomena have 
been neglected in the past because some time elapsed before their 
disastrous consequences attracted the attention of those concerned, 
e.g., the use of white lead and the employment of children in mines. 
It will probably be some time before er knowledge of the effect 
of excessive fatigue accumulated over a period of years on the human 
body leads to recognition that a worker of 40 or 3 years of age who 
can no tp sa werk at certain speeds or fulfil certain output stan is 
unable to do so because his body has been prematurely aged and worn 
out by excessive effort and that this effort has hastened the appearance 
of symptoms of old age which would have appeared much later if he 
had been working under normal conditions. 


Adaptability 


We have already mentioned that the ability of older workers to 
benefit from training for new jobs was abundantly demonstrated during 
the Second World War. In ada it has been recognised that during 
that period older workers rapidly adapted themselves to new techniques, 
particularly when the new type of work bore some relation to their 
previous experience. The same was observed in the United States and 
the United Kingdom 2, where a number of workers over 50 years of age 
have since the war been allowed to benefit from the industrial rehabilita- 
tion scheme for disabled persons.* In all cases the results of rehabilitation 
have been as conclusive as for groups of younger workers. Similarly, 
experiments made at the Institute of Psychological Research of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, showed that none of the persons 
who took part in the retraining courses were unable to learn the new 
skills and that all of them were making use of their past experience 
and applying it to the new processes.‘ is argument in favour of age 
discrimination can therefore only be applied to very old workers. If work- 
ers are considered as individuals it will be observed that although one 
often comes up against a rather narrow-minded attitude towards a change 
to a new job, this attitude often springs from character and an exces- 
sively narrow basic vocational training rather than age. Lastly, where 
this attitude exists it is often merely a regrettable consequence of the 
general tendency during the last 50 years to divide work up and elimin- 
ate all personal interest in the job in hand ; this has inevitably resulted in 
insufficient stimuli for the mental faculties and atrophy of individual 
character.5 These obstacles to adaptation could be overcome by wider 
vocational training, and this would also help to develop the occupational 
mobility that is becoming more and more necessary as techniques 
evolve. 


1 Georges FRIEDMAN : Problémes humains du machinisme industriel (Paris, Gallimard, 
1946), pp. 79-80. 

2 Collective Report Prepared by the United Kingdom Delegation on the Employment of 
Older Workers (Brussels Treaty Organisation, Social Committee), p. 5. 

8 Disabled Persons’ (Employment) Act, 1944, section 3. See W. L. Buxton : “ Industrial 
Rehabilitation Units : a British Experiment ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 6, June 1953, p. 535. 

*“ The Problem of the Older Worker ”, loc, cit., p. 208. 


5G. Daric, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Accident Risks 


This question has given rise to a great deal of discussion. However, 
certain examples suggest that older workers are less prone to accidents 
than younger workers, mainly because they are more cautious and more 
experienced. For instance, the statistics of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario! show that the age group 20-24 has 
the highest accident and frequency rate while the age group 30-55 has 
the lowest. This is reflected in accident insurance premium rates, which 
remain almost constant for all ages between 20 and 64. Certain employ- 
ers and industrialists have drawn practical conclusions from these dis- 
coveries. In the United States a taxi firm no longer engages drivers 
under 30 years of age, and sometimes even prefers to recruit them 
from “ Forty-Plus Clubs ”.? 

The United Kingdom report already mentioned* quotes official 
statistics * which show that the frequency of employment injury benefit 
awards in 1950 was twice as high among men under 30 as among men 
over 60 and that, although the older workers were on the average absent 
for longer periods, a comparison between the average number of days 
lost through accidents by workers over 60 and workers between 40 and 
49 proved not unfavourable to the older group; furthermore, this 
average was only slightly higher than the average for all ages. 

However, the opinions of specialists on this question differ, and some 
have pointed out that although the distribution by age groups of acci- 
dents giving rise to temporary incapacity shows older workers in a 
favourable light, the same cannot be said of fatal accidents and acci- 
dents giving rise to permanent incapacity. Here the rates for the 
different age groups rise with age. Moreover, as the effects of accidents 
occurring to older persons are usually much more serious than they 
would have been in the case of younger persons, older workers affected 
by accidents will usually be Rass from work for relatively longer 

riods ; moreover, their absence may have a particularly harmful effect 
in the factory, as older workers are usually the ones with the most 
experience. 


Absenteeism 


Absence with or without good reason on grounds other than sickness 
is always less frequent among older workers, women as well as men. 
Employers have frequently recognised this fact even when they follow 
a policy of discrimination. In certain Belgian undertakings it has been 
observed that absenteeism is 75 per cent. lower among older workers 
than among the others. As for absence on account of sickness, a sample 
inquiry carried out in June 1951 by the French National Institute of 
Statistics and Economic Studies ® showed that the number of days 
of sick leave increased with age but was less than might be expected. 


1“ The Problem of the Older Worker ”, loc. cit., p. 208. 

2 Elizabeth Llewellyn BreckinripGe : Effective Use of Older Workers (Chicago, 1953), 
p. 40. 

8 NaTIONAL ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER MEN AND WOMEN : 
First Report, op. cit., p. 51. 

4 Second Interim Report by the Government Actuary on the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act, 1946, published Nov. 1952. 
5 Bulletin mensuel de statistique, Supplement, Apr.-June 1953, p. 15. 
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Existence of Pension Schemes 


According to the Canadian report already mentioned, the argument 
that the cost to group pension and insurance schemes prohibits the 
hiring of older workers loses most of its force when a study of actual 
insurance rates is made. The addition of a certain number of older 
workers would not add materially to the over-all cost of group insurance 
or upset the equilibrium of any retirement pension scheme unless 
exceptionally large numbers of new workers over 40 enter the under- 
taking simultaneously. In the United States, where one-sixth of all 
workers are covered by factory retirement schemes, various systems have 
already been studied under which a worker can enter a firm in which 
such a scheme exists up to the of 50 or even 55. The general report 
of the New York State Joint islative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging for 1951+ mentions the cases of coal and textile firms, an 
electric cable factory and a paint factory (each employing over 500 
workers) which have introduced provisions of this kind. 

In the United Kingdom the National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and Women * has also considered the problem. 
In particular, the chairman of the Committee got in touch with the 
insurance companies and was assured by them that requests from their 
clients for desirable adjustments in existing pension schemes would 
always receive sympathetic consideration. e Committee considered 
that great progress would be made once employers and workers accepted 
the principle that an employee engaged by an undertaking at an age 
above that normally fixed for entry into the pension scheme run by the 
firm would still be entitled to retirement benefit corresponding to the 
actuarial value of the contributions paid by him and on his behalf for 
the period of his service with that firm. In this way employers would 
not be involved in additional costs. However, wherever a general 
retirement and old-age insurance scheme exists, the employer should 
not feel bound to pay a high retirement pension to a person who has 
worked for him for only a few years. 


Other Difficulties 


The argument based on the existence of training programmes within 
the factory is challenged by the persons responsible for the Canadian 
placement services. _ et workers are relatively unstable, and con- 
sequently employers are in no way protected against the risk of losing 
the young workers they have trained in the plant before they can recoup 
the cost of their training. 

Secondly, is it true to say that ag ge et supervisors and 
managers object to having workers older t themselves under their 
orders ? A real difficulty arises here which sometimes makes the engage- 
ment of elderly women difficult, as employers feel that they are too set 
in their ways and not adaptable enough—though this attitude frequently 
- from a preference for year and more attractive workers. 

he latent tension between older and younger workers in an under- 
taking or office arising from the feeling of the younger workers that the 
presence, retainment or engagement of older workers defers their 
promotion or reduces their ces of promotion is an inevitable con- 


1 “Committee Findings and Recommendations”, in No Time to Grow Old, op. cit., p. 21. 
2 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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sequence of the existence of seniority clauses, which will operate in 
favour of the younger workers as they themselves grow older. 

Lastly, one should bear in mind the attitude of many industrialists 
and employers who do not accept the current opinion and do not confuse 
age with occupational capacity. During a comprehensive survey covering 
500 persons and 176 companies in the United States, a number of 
examples were found of companies willingly engaging older workers, 
particularly in automobile sales, paper and cigar manufacturing, the 
chemical industries and shoe factories.* 


AcTION TAKEN TO MEET THE DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN 
PLACING OLDER WORKERS 


The measures recommended to alleviate the consequences of dis- 
crimination or to reduce or eliminate it where it exists without justifica- 
tion evoke the dilemma described earlier. In some countries where 
there is a shortage of manpower and the aging of the population is a 
major preoccupation it is recommended that the working life should be 
extended, i.e., that workers should be allowed to go on working as long 
as they wish, and ome, om retirement at a given age should be abol- 
ished ; on the other hand, in other countries there are considerable 
differences of opinion as to whether such measures are urgently neces- 
sary, or even desirable, in view of the existence of patches of unemploy- 
ment in which older workers are the principal sufferers. It is to Be 
noted, therefore, that any policy towards older workers must overcome 
difficulties of two types ; in the first place action in the field of social 
security is needed, and in the second place a policy of placement, re- 
employment, retention in employment, reclassification and a campaign 
against discrimination on grounds of age. The following examples 
belong essentially to the second of these two categories. 


Legislation against Discrimination 


In certain states in the United States, particularly Louisiana and 
Massachusetts *, employment discrimination on grounds of age has 
made offenders liable to penal sanctions since the 1930s. In neither 
state has the law been even partially effective. In Massachusetts a new 
Act was adopted in 1950% which declared illegal any discriminatory 
measure based on age (the word “ older ” including all persons between 
45 and 65 years of age). It is generally considered that such an Act 
would be extremely difficult to apply ; but it may, by giving legal force 
to a principle recognised as just, help gradually to change the opinions 
of those concerned. 

In most existing national legislation it is difficult to find any sugges- 
tion of protection against discrimination on grounds of age ; for example, 
most laws and regulations relating to notice and the control of dismissal 
do not contain any specific clauses aimed at preventing dismissals 
on grounds of age. 


1 Elizabeth Llewellyn BRECKINRIDGE, op. cit., pp. 39-42. 

* Cf. “Committee Findings and Recommendations ”, in No Time to Grow Old, op. cit., 
p. 29. 

3 Cf. “ Discrimination in Employment : State Legislation in 1950”, in Monthly Labor 
Review (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C.), Vol. LXXI, No. 5, Nov. 1950. 
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Compulsory Employment of a Certain Percentage of Older Workers 


Solutions of this kind have been contemplated in certain countries, 
although no legislative provisions have actually been adopted as yet. For 
instance, in France several Bills relating to older workers were sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly in 1951. Under one of these proposals * 
25 per cent. of all persons engaged by undertakings with more than 
five employees were to be persons over 50 years of age. A further 
ecient’ was put forward inviting the Government, when engaging 
temporary rnd | workers in public administrative offices, to reserve 
30 per cent. of such vacancies for single women over 50 years of age.” 
Similar proposals are under study in Belgium * and the Netherlands.‘ 
It is interesting to note that the French divisional labour inspectors 5, 
when consulted by the Government on this question, were generally 
opposed to the principle of the compulsory employment of a certain 
percentage of older workers unless perhaps the compulsory percentage 
related to the number of workers engaged and not the number of workers 
actually employed.’ They considered that employers would be more 
willing to engage or retain older workers if they were allowed certain 
benefits, such as tax reductions, the establishment of special compensa- 
tion funds or reductions in social charges, though it would seem that 
the latter might be prejudicial to the recruitment of younger workers, 
since employers might be tempted to prefer older workers in order 
to reduce costs. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, where the problem has been 
studied primarily from the gee of view of unemployment among 
older salaried employees, both employers’ and workers’ organisations 
have stated that they are opposed to any coercive legislative measures 
in this field.® 

Although little has been done so far to give any legal force to the 
principle that employers should be compelled to retain a certain percen- 
tage of older workers in their employment, special clauses to protect 
older workers against dismissal or wage cuts on grounds of age have been 
included in certain collective agreements. In the United States, out of 
2,425 agreements analysed from this point of view, 247 (10 per cent.) 
contained such clauses. Furthermore, all the main trade union organisa- 
tions in North America object on principle to any policy of age dis- 
crimination in recruitment or dismissal. In the employment policy 
of several of the international trade unions there is a tendency to replace 
the criterion of age by that of occupational capacity in questions of 
dismissal and even of retirement. The unions are in favour of the intro- 
duction of combined medical and occupational examinations to deter- 
mine objectively whether a worker’s age has adversely affected his 
capacity and whether he is fit to continue with his normal job or not.’ 


1 Proposition de loi n° 11995, Assemblée nationale, session 1951. 

2 Document parlementaire, Assemblée nationale, Séance du 3 aodit 1951, Annexe n® 537. 

3 Chambre des Représentants, 24 Feb. 1953, No. 212. 

4 Le probléme de la remise au travail des chémeurs d’dge avancé, op. cit., p. 29 (infor- 
mation communicated by the Netherlands Embassy). 

5 Le reclassement des travailleurs d4gés en France, op. cit., pp. 35-38. 

® See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 10, 15 May 1952, p. 378. 

— J. Aprams : “ Unions and the Older Worker ”, in No Time to Grow Old, op. cit., 
p. ’ 
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Placement and Guidance 
The goonies raised by the guidance and placement of older workers 
s 


clearly show the importance of the employment services in the cam- 
paign against all types of discrimination based on age. It must be 
remembered that the responsibility for placing older workers who 
apply to the employment services rests on the officials concerned. The 
experience of recent years has shown that these officials can do a great 
deal in the way of advice, arrangements for retraining if necessary, 
cen: suitable vacancies and convincing reluctant employers, provided 
that they are allowed enough time to devote all the necessary care and 
thought to applicants for employment in this group. 

In Canada the public employment services have been making special 
efforts in this field for several years. In Toronto an experimental 
counselling service for older applicants for employment has been in 
operation for some years. During its first year of operation it dealt 
with 1,138 persons? who had been unemployed on account of age 
discrimination for periods varying from two weeks to two years; of 
these 630 were able to find employment after receiving advice and 
guidance, 426 of them without further assistance. Of those who succeeded 
in finding employment, 266 were between 45 and 59 years of age and 
299 over 60. Only six persons were considered to be unsuitable for 
placement. As a result of this experiment a special procedure to handle 
older applicants was drawn up by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission of the National Employment Service. This new procedure 
involved the establishment a special placement services in all large 
centres to give advice to older workers asking for it and the establish- 
ment of special units at Montreal and Ottawa to carry out tests which, 
without giving special attention to any particular category of workers, 
would help to determine the aptitudes of older persons applying to the 
public employment services for work. 

These efforts have been backed since 1946 by a nation-wide pro- 
paganda campaign by the national employment service and different 
sections of the Department of Labour ; the campaign has included radio 
talks, meetings between employers and employment service officials, 
press releases and films. For instance, a film called Date of Birth 
was shown to some 60,000 employers and 200,000 other persons. The 
public authorities consider that this campaign is beginning to achieve 
results, as according to recent statements by the adviser to the Cana- 
dian National ps ge ag Service 6,000 workers have received advice 
so far and 4,000 of them have found permanent jobs.? The importance 
of using placement techniques started the problems of older workers 
has also been revealed in the United States, in particular by an inquiry 
conducted in five of the larger employment offices in New York State.® 
The 3,688 applicants for employment of 45 years or over covered by 
this inquiry were divided into two groups, one of which received special 
attention while the other was dealt with by the usual method. The 
purpose of the inquiry was to compare the results achieved by the two 


1 Report of the Counselling Service for Applicants for Employment over 45 Years of Age, 
December 1, 1947 to November 30, 1948 (Toronto, National Employment Service, Jan. 1939). 


n 2See “Guidance for Older Workers”, in Labour Gaszetie (Ottawa), Vol. LIII, No. 8, 
ug. 1953, 


See No Time to Grow Old, op. cit., pp. 97-118. 
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methods as anes in the numbers of persons placed. The results 
showed that jobs could be found for twice as many workers aged 45 or 
over if the officials in the employment services were allowed to spend 
more time on them so as to judge their real abilities, to give them 
advice, to guide them towards suitable employment, to restore their 
self-confidence, to discuss the matter with employers who hesitated 
to engage them, to investigate carefully all the possibilities offered by 
the employment market and to make all n representations to 
obtain suitable jobs for the workers concerned. Similarly, experience 
in Canada suggests that the problem can certainly be dealt with by 
regional or local employment offices, but that a good deal of time and 
money is needed. 

Outside Canada and the United States the employment services do 
not appear to be equipped to deal with this partic epee on a large 
scale. However, it seems that during recent years the public author- 
ities in certain European countries have been encouraging officials 
in the employment services to devote special attention to older workers 
who have particularly ter difficulty in finding employment. For 
instance, in the United Kingdom the employment services have been 
invited to devote special attention to the problems of employment of 
older workers. The central services of the Ministry of Labour and the 
National Employment Service have endeavoured by general publicity 
campaigns and consultations at the national level to encourage employers 
to retain their older workers beyond the normal age of retirement 5 
this can be done without prejudice to the work involved and, when 
making new a tee to consider the applications of older persons 
on the basis of their qualifications and not their age. In addition, the 
local offices have contributed to this campaign by resorting to individual 

rsuasion whenever the opportunity has arisen. Similar measures have 

n taken by the Ministry itself. In following this policy the Govern- 
ment has had the support of the employers’ and workers’ rh genoa 
represented on the National Joint Advisory Council, which began a 
study of the question at the beginning of 1951 and proposed a revision 
of policy. Furthermore, in March 1952 the British Government estab- 
lished a National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women to give the Minister of Labour advice and assistance 
in the implementation of his policy to promote the employment of older 
men and women.? 

The first report of this body (which has already been quoted above) 
sums up the action taken so far to promote the employment of older 
workers in Great Britain by the methods considered most suitable, 
such as the development of information services, research (an example 
is the research now being carried out among 25,000 persons by the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance into the reasons why 
people of pensionable age retire or stay at work), publicity and pro- 
paganda through local employment services, employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and chambers of commerce. Also the Canadian film men- 
tioned above, Date of Birth, has been adapted for the British public. 
The achievements mentioned in the report and believed to be due to the 
results of this combined effort include the case of a firm of electrical 
and mechanical engineers which is now employing men of over 60 in 
both skilled and unskilled occupations. e Government itself is 


1 See I.L.0. : National Employment Services : Great Britain (Geneva, 1952), pp. 94-95. 
2 Idem, Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 12, 15 June 1952, p. 456. 
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adjusting its recruitment policies to give practical effect to these new 
proposals ; certain departments recruit employees up to 60 years of 
age, particularly typists and telephonists. 

In France the Wational Manpower Commission appointed a special 
group to study means of promoting the engagement of workers of 50 
and over and their retention in employment}, and the Ministry of 
Labour, in addition to the inquiries already referred to of the divisional 
inspectors of labour, has instituted sample inquiries in undertakings in 
all branches of the economy and all parts of the country. The results 
of the inquiries are at present being analysed.* 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, where the problem affects 
office workers and salaried professional workers with particular severity, 
the Federal Chancellor pe? mien an appeal to employers at Christmas 
1951 asking them to take on aged employees whenever possible.* 


Retraining and Reclassification of Older Workers 


Readaptation, transfer and reclassification by the public authorities 
and by industry itself have been recommended to deal with the problem 
of older workers who are no longer able to carry on their normal trades 
or professions but still have to earn a living, and action on these lines 
has sometimes been taken. Measures of this kind may also be taken on 
behalf of middle-aged workers who are difficult to place because they 
have insufficient skill or basic training and workers prematurely aged 
through employment in arduous or unhealthy occupations. Such 
measures may also be necessary to deal with cases of highly skilled 
workers whose skills are no longer required as a result of the modernisa- 
tion of the factory or a change in techniques. The development of 
machines and techniques has reduced the muscular and physical effort 
required of the worker, while at the same time bringing into being new 
tasks for which special skills are required at various stages in the produc- 
tion process. It should therefore help in the long run to reduce discrimina- 
tion based on prejudices against older workers in trades where such 
discrimination exists and also to a certain extent provide new opportun- 
ities for the reclassification of the workers concerned. Theoretically 
speaking, under a rational re-employment policy all the reclassifications 
and transfers that are constantly becoming nece: as a result of the 
changing needs of industry would be possible at all levels irrespective 
of the age of the persons involved. In practice this ideal situation is far 
from having been reached ; although vocational training and retraining 
programmes for adults exist in all the countries under consideration, 
special programmes for older workers have been developed in only a few 
exceptional cases. In the United Kingdom *, as was mentioned above, 
a certain number of men and women over 45 have received training for 
new employment under the general industrial rehabilitation scheme 
set up by the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 ; 17 per cent. 
of the beneficiaries were over 50 and 2 per cent. over 60. It would thus 
appear that the normal training and retraining programmes for adults 


1 Bulletin d’information et de documentation professionnelles, 1 Apr. 1953, p. 32. 
2Ibid., 1 July 1953, p. 41. 
3 See I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 10, 15 May 1952, p. 378. 


4 Collective Report Prepared by the United Kingdom Delegation on the Employment of 
Older Workers, op. cit., p. 5. 
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would be suitable for older workers if the latter were allowed to make 
use of them. However, in France, to take an example, a person wishing 
to enter a vocational training centre must not be over ears of age. 
On the other hand, in the Netherlands a worker who finds himself 
unemployed on account of his age may attend retraining classes up to 
the age of 55. 

The problem of ascertaining which jobs are suitable for older workers 
was raised during the seminar on the aging of the population * held in 
Paris in April 1948, where it was stated that progress in mechanisation 
and the use of automatic devices have vastly increased the number of 
jobs that required relatively little physical effort and which may conse- 
quently be suitable for older workers who are no longer able to do their 
normal work. There is good reason therefore for revising the policy of 
employing workers and making them work to the utmost of their capa- 
city or not employing them at all, and for adopting the policy of looking 
for jobs suitable for older workers. The recommendations made during the 
National Seminar on Industrial Medicine, recently held in Bordeaux 2, 
to achieve this included modifications in machines and tools, changes 
in the production times allowed, the introduction of breaks, the organ- 
isation of special groups and the provision of special workshops for 
older workers. The special workshop for older workers established 
in France in 1948 by a company manufacturing motor car bodies ® is 
an example of the organisation of work and jobs in a manner suitable 
for workers over 60 years of age. This shop’s weekly hours of work 
never exceed 40, the speed of production is below normal and facilities 
exist for half-time work. The British report already referred to mentions 
that in the United Kingdom large numbers of women have part-time 
jobs ; according to the 1951 census more than 750,000 women (including 
690,000 married or formerly married) have employment of this kind. 
The report also mentions the efforts made by certain British under- 
takings (particularly shipyards) to transfer older workers to more suitable 
jobs. 

It has also been proposed that lists of jobs suitable for older workers 
should be drawn up to help the worker himself to find a job and to 
assist employers or employment service officials in their endeavours to 
find jobs for Lrg, eft older workers, and experiments in this field 
have been made. However, there is a danger here that the existence 
of such lists may suggest that an older worker who finds himself un- 
employed should. not apply for jobs not mentioned in them. 


Other Measures 


The measures described above embody only a few of the many ideas 
and suggestions put forward with a view to combating unemployment 
among older workers. The German employers’ organisations have 
recommended that older workers should be taken on for trial periods 
to enable them to show what they are capable of before they are given 


1 See Informations sociales (Paris, Union nationale des caisses d’allocations familiales), 
1 July 1948, pp. 741-802. 

2 André Corer: “ Point de vue d’un employeur sur la fatigue industrielle”, in Jeune 
Patron (Paris), June 1953, pp. 34-36. 

3 Pierre CHANTEREAU: “ Une solution: prolonger l’activité des travailleurs 4gés en 
leur procurant un travail adapté a leurs possibilités ”, paper read at a meeting of factory 
managers in Paris on 26 Nov. 1951, reproduced in Jeune Patron, Jan. 1952, pp. 33-34. 
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contracts.! The unions of salaried employees and supervisors in France # 
and Germany and the National Manpower Commission in France * 
have recommended that in order to reduce the excessive supply of office 


workers in relation to demand there should be a reform either of voca- 
tional guidance methods so that young persons who have not the required 
a titudes for such work should be advised in time to seek employment 
elsewhere or in vocational training methods so that a sufficiently —_ 
standard of knowledge is provided. Lastly, the trade unions, particularly 
in France, are demanding the general introduction of supplementary 
nsion schemes to enable pensioners to satisfy their needs, the pro- 
ibition of a pensioner taking full-time employment (if the pension is an 
adequate abies the payment of special compensation in the event of 
dismissal on grounds of age. 

In private industry an interesting experiment has been made by 
an engineer in the United States who at the age of 72 started a large 
factory called the Mohawk Development Service, for which ~v 4 workers 
over 65 years of age are recruited ; the workers are paid at the hourly 
rates for comparable work in a large electrical firm. The experiment 
has been entirely successful. 

Other general action that may in the long run help to reduce dis- 
crimination inst older workers includes the work, research and pub- 
lications of different clubs, societies, associations, universities and re- 
search institutes, in which the problem is examined from the national, 
provincial and local standpoints. At the international level the problem 
of older workers was studied by the Economic and Welfare Section of 
the International Gerontological Society at its Second Congress, held 
in 1 “0 at St. Louis (United States), and interesting conclusions were 
reached. 


The International Approach to the Problem 


The problem raised in Europe by the existence of frictional and 
residual unemployment affecting older workers with particular severity 
attracted the attention of the Manpower Committee of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. A report recently prepared for 
the Committee by the two consultants instructed to study the organisa- 
tion of manpower services in certain member countries states that “ it is 
not desirable in any economy to develop a class, however small, of 
chronically unemployed ” and that, moreover, the problem is one of 
“unused manpower ”. The report recommends that a thorough study 
of the question should be made in the countries of Western Europe. 

The Brussels Treaty Organisation has also shown interest in the 
question of the employment of older workers considered in relation to 
the aging of the populations of European countries. A report prepared 
by the British delegation and submitted to the 14th Joint Session of the 
Social Committee and the Manpower Subcommittee of this Organisation 
contained the replies of member States on a number of questions, 
including the prolongation of working life and the possibility of post- 
poning the retirement age. There were considerable divergencies between 


1 See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 10, 15 May 1952, p. 378. 

2 Le Monde (Paris), 13 Mar. 1953, p. 12. 

% See I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1 Aug. 1952, pp. 146-149. 

4“ Une affaire créée par les vieux travailleurs pour les vieux travailleurs ”, in Bulletin 
social des Industriels (Brussels), Feb. 1953, pp. 70-72. 
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the replies received, but it was recognised that a prolongation of workin 
life was desirable at least for persons who wanted to go on working, an 
that the traditional rules governing retirement should be amended 
accordingly. The measures recommended in the conclusions of the 
report included the collection and distribution of information, the 
revision of staff regulations and job lists with a view to facilitatin 
the placing of older workers, the introduction of special methods an 
timetables and of better conditions of work, the provision of separate 
workshops, changes in retirement schemes under which pensions are 
provided at a fixed age and the removal of all practical obstacles to the 
engagement of older persons. 

It should be noted that the measures referred to here are mainly 
intended to benefit persons who have reached the retirement age and 
aged persons. Similarly, in connection with the relationship between 
the maintenance of aged ns and the employment of older workers, 
it should be mentioned that as a result of a resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations on 2 March 1949 
a report was pre and submitted to the Sixth Session of the Social 
Commission and the Commission on Human Rights. The Fourth 
Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, held at Montevideo in 1949, expressed similar preoccupa- 
tions in a resolution inviting the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to place 
the question of the drafting of an International laration of Old-Age 
Rights on the agenda of a future session of the International Labour 
Conference.? 

The more specific question of older office and professional workers 
who become unemployed on account of their age is being studied by the 
International Labour Organisation and was examined at the Third 
Session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers in Geneva in May 1954, the agenda of which included 
the problem of unemployment among salaried oe ees and salaried 
professional workers. The report prepared by the I.L.O. on the different 
aspects of this question devoted an important chapter to the question 
of unemployment among older workers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be seen from the foregoing pages that the problem of employ- 
ment for older workers, which is becoming particularly important on 
account of the aging of populations, is influenced by factors of two 
kinds. On the one hand, as a result of these population trends and the 
increased burdens laid on the working population as a result of the 
relative growth of the inactive population, a movement to prolong 
working life is developing in some countries. This is a new factor which 
may to a certain extent offset the effects of the aging of the population. 
On the other hand it is undeniable that in many countries there are 
insufficient opportunities for employment not only for aged workers 
but even, in a number of occupations, for persons of 40 or 45 years of 
age. It has been seen that these difficulties are due to a number of econ- 
omic and social factors and circumstances. The prejudice against older 


1 Welfare of the Aged : Old-Age Rights, op. cit. 
See 1.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 15 July 1949, pp. 82-83. 
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workers increases these difficulties and raises new difficulties where 
there is no reason for them. 

The difficulty of finding employment for older workers and the long 
periods of idleness which often occur during the search for employment 
have serious consequences for the workers concerned ; they lose confid- 
ence in themselves, they lose social standing and their occupational 
skills deteriorate. They constitute a double burden on the community, 
since they increase social charges while the community is deprived of 
the benefit of their potential productive value. This is a waste of ener 
and a substantial loss for the community, and it is to be feared that the 
unfortunate effects of the situation will continue to be felt as the popula- 
tion continues to age. Admittedly the implementation of a policy of 
full employment, to which most governments are committed, will 
facilitate the solution of the specific problem of unemployment among 
older workers by increasing the demand for labour. owever, such a 
policy will achieve the desired results more rapidly if it includes special 
measures to encourage the re-employment of workers in this category. 

Essentially, these measures involve a continuous process of compari- 
son and adjustment between the multitudinous occupational abilities 
of the older members of the working population and the equally multitu- 
dinous opportunities for work existing in all the occupational branches 
of industrial society today. The more flexible the machinery for finding 
an unemployed person capable of filling the vacancy, the less an elderly 
unemployed worker will suffer from discrimination based on his age. 
Such a policy, which must be based on a much broader conception of 
vocational training, implies that the public employment services must 
constantly have at their disposal up-to-date. knowledge of tendencies 
and trends in all techniques and trades in relation to the short-term 
and medium-term employment opportunities of older applicants for 
work and at the same time apply placement, retraining and reclassifica- 
tion methods and techniques specially adapted to solving the special 
problems described earlier. 

However, whatever the standpoint from which the problem is 
considered, one should not forget the danger that by drawing attention 
to the problem of the employment of older workers a false impression 
may develop, in the few branches of industry where recruitment policy 
has never been based on any standards other than those of occupational 
capacity, that older workers form a special category of wage earners. 
This would be exactly the opposite of what is desired. 

















Refugee Problems in the Far East 


by 
Aamir ALI 


Representative of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in the Far East* — 


Previous articles in the Review have described the efforts of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan to provide for the relief and rehabilitation of 
the millions of persons displaced in 1947 as a result of the establishment of 
the two States.2 The presence of numerous “ national ” and “ international ” 
refugees in many of the other countries of Asia has also raised urgent 
refugee problems. In the following pages Mr. Ali reviews some of these 
problems and the measures taken to solve them. 


In recent years Asia has seen some of the largest refugee movements 
in the history of the world. The Indo-Pakistan refugees alone numbered 
an estimated 15 million, and brought with them correspondingly large 
problems of rehabilitation and adjustment. 

Much has already been written about this particular problem and 
the efforts made to solve it, and the question is therefore familiar enough 
not to need repetition. It is sufficient to say that rehabilitation work in 
both countries has followed a certain pattern—large temporary relief 
camps, land settlement schemes, satellite towns and colonies, the orga- 
nisation of handicrafts, vocational training institutions, financial 
corporations for advancing loans to tradesmen and shopkeepers, etc. 
The problem is by no means solved ; too many people yet remain in 
temporary settlements and squatter areas, but a long distance has been 
travelled since 1947. 

Korea presents a special and grave problem, partly because of the 
years of fighting and its attendant devastation, and partly because of 
the division of the country and the existence of two separate govern- 
ments. 

Internal disturbances and strife of one sort or another have caused 
refugee problems in many of the other countries of south-east Asia. 
Insurgents in Burma, armed bands in Indonesia, the Huks in the Philip- 
pines, the terrorists in Malaya and civil war in Viet-Nam have all created 
problems of a rather similar nature. 

ever bp any area leads to the evacuation of people to safer regions, 
usually to the nearest town. Refugees prefer to go to the capital wherever 
possible, lured by its name and reputation for employment opportunities. 


1 The author wishes it to be understood that the views expressed here are his own. 


2 See “ Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons in India”, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, 
p. 187; “ Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Displaced Persons in the Indian Union”, 
Vol. LXI, No. 4, Apr. 1950, p. 410; and “ Resettlement and Rehabilitation of Displaced 
Persons in Pakistan ", Vol. LXV, No. 3, Mar. 1952, p. 379. 
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Most capitals in Asia have more than doubled their pre-war populations, 
and housing is an acute problem ; the influx of refugees adds to the 
crowded conditions and aggravates problems of water supply, sanitation 
and maintenance. 

Often these refugees are accommodated by the government in tem- 
porary settlements, or they set themselves up in makeshift squatter 
areas on the pavements or open places in the city. They are helped to 
return to their villages when their home regions become safe. However, 
many of them have found employment of one sort or another in the 
town, engaged in some trade, set up a small stall or become cycle- 
rickshaw men; or they have acquired a taste for the amenities and 
amusements of city life and have no inclination to return to their rural 
homes. They thus add to the permanent population of the town and 
can be considered as part of the migration that normally takes place 
from rural to urban areas. 


Burma 


It may be of some interest to examine in a little more detail arrange- 
ments made for refugees in Burma, certain features of which are similar 
to measures taken in other countries. 

The number of refugees has fluctuated with the fighting, and it is 
impossible to give any exact figures. Some indication of the number may 
be obtained from the fact that from 1948 until February 1953 the 
Government provided relief to 210,608 people. 

The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation is responsible for the 
organisation of relief. No money is given to the displaced persons ; 
relief normally consists of three tins of rice per adult per day hralf this 
amount for children between three and 12 years of age) ; two loongyis 
(sarongs) and two vests; three yards of flannelette for blankets; and two 
cooking utensils per household. Agricultural implements and certain other 
household utensils are also provided, while building materials not exceed- 
ing 50 kyats in value are given in appropriate circumstances. The civil 
surgeon is responsible for the health needs of refugees in his jurisdiction. 
Arrangements for relief are made through the existing administrative 
services, and a chain of relief committees is maintained for this purpose. 

Each commissioner in charge of a division is allotted funds wk the 
centre. The commissioner allots funds to deputy commissioners, who 
are responsible for districts ; the deputy commissioner allots amounts to 
subdistrict officers, who administer subdistricts, and these in turn make 
grants to township officers. Each official is assisted by a relief committee 
consisting of officials and representatives of the main political parties. 

In recent years a ay wy me known as Pyidawtha, which aims at 
raising living standards, has been launched with some success. This 
movement encourages community development and self-help, and 
includes refugee settlements in its scope. Several measures of general 
welfare through voluntary labour have been undertaken through it. 

Some of the main refugee camps, such as those in Bassein, Moulmein, 
Maubin, Henzada, and Pegu, are directly under the central Government, 
which maintains its own welfare officers in the camp. 

As soon as the home areas of the displaced persons are rendered safe, 
the Government arranges for the refugees to return to their original 
homes. Between 1949 and the beginning of 1953, 72,714 persons had 
returned in this manner. 

The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation maintains a mobile squad, 
which is sent from Rangoon to outside districts whenever necessary. 
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This squad also acts as escort to consignments of food and clothing in 
order to guard them against robbery. In the financial year 1952-53 
approximately 37 million kyats were spent on relief and transport. 

Naturally, there were and are large concentrations of refugees in 
Rangoon. In February and March 1953 several large fires broke out in 
the city, mostly among temporary refugee settlements, and about 
3,000 families were rendered homeless. The Government provided 
emergency relief and established alternative settlements in and outside 
the city. The United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund donated 6,000 blankets, the Burmese Red Cross gave milk, while 
the Government of Japan sent 15 cases of tinned foods. 

The Government immediately decided to erect some semi-permanent 
housing colonies for the victims of these fires, and four such colonies 
were built as rapidly as possible, so that they would be ready before 
the monsoon. The hutments were of matting and the roofs of aluminium. 
Rooms were built usually in blocks of five, and schools, dispensaries, 
markets, etc., were provided with each colony. A total of 2,965 rooms 
were built, in which almost all the fire victims found accommodation. 
The unit for each family consists of a room 12 feet square, a kitchen 
and a veranda. There are three latrines to every five rooms, and 
outside lighting and communal water bo are provided. The approxi- 
mate cost of this housing scheme was 1,800 kyats per unit. It is proposed 
to convert these temporary hutments later into permanent structures. 

It is also interesting to note here the work of the Rehabilitation 
Brigade, though this is not exclusively or even mainly for refugees. It 
is meant to provide opportunities for rehabilitation to surrendered 
insurgents, unemployed and refugees. 

The largest camp maintained by the Rehabilitation Brigade under 
the direction of the Ministry of Public Works and Rehabilitation is the 
Aung San Myo at Insein, just outside oon. The estate consists of 
about 300 acres, and training can be provided for 2,000-3,000 men at a 
time. Twenty-five different trades are taught, including carpentry, 
leather work, machining, toy making, brick making and ceramics. The 
course takes two years and the men are paid 80 kyats a month. Wives 
are taught sewing and embroidery, 


Malaya 


The problem of resettlement in the Federation of Malaya was slightly 
different. Here it was found that isolated settlers, mostly squatters, 
were often terrorised by +. bands and forced to provide assistance 
in the form of “ victuals and other supplies, voluntary or involuntary 
recruits to replace casualties ... forced subscriptions or information 
about the movements of the Security Forces ”.* 

In order to put a stop to this form of coerced help the Government 
formulated a scheme of “ new villages ” which would enable these 
isolated settlers to be concentrated in well-protected communities. By 
31 March 1952, 85,000 families or about 423,000 people had been resettled 
in 410 new villages. An estimated 77,000 people still remained to be 
resettled ; the total programme therefore covered about half a million 
people. In each new village arrangements had to be made for the provi- 
sion of farming lands, trades and crafts, schools and medical facilities. 
Special stress was laid on measures for inculcating a sense of community 
among people who had hitherto lived more or less on their own. 


1 FepERATION oF Mataya : White Paper No. 14 of 1950. 
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These people are naturally not “ refugees ” in the strict sense of the 
term, but the problems of their resettlement are similar to those encoun- 
tered in neighbouring countries in dealing with refugees. Also similar 
are the arrangements for rehabilitation made for surrendered personnel 
and suspects. The four rehabilitation centres maintained in the Federa- 
tion accommodate about 800 people at a time. Training in various 
trades and crafts is given at the centres for a normal period of six months. 
After this the detainee is released and efforts are made to resettle him as 
a normal citizen. 

Thatland 


Another problem of a different character is that of some 50,000 
Viet-Nam subjects in Thailand. These persons came to Thailand, mainly 
from Laos, in early 1946 and since then have settled in the five north- 
eastern provinces of the country—Sakorn Nakorn, Nakorn Panom, 
Nongkhai, Ubol and Prachinburi. With the establishment of an auto- 
nomous government in Viet-Nam in 1949 and the subsequent setting up 
of a Viet-Nam Legation in Bangkok, the nature of this problem natu- 
rally altered. In recent months the Government of Viet-Nam has 
arranged for the repatriation of some of these persons. 


Overseas Chinese 


The Second World War created another problem, commonly referred 
to as the question of overseas Chinese. During the war many of the 
Chinese nationals who had established themselves in Malaya, Singapore, 
British North Borneo, Thailand, French Indo-China, Burma and the 
Philippines went back to China, either because of the fighting, or in 
response to the Chinese Government’s appeal for help in the national 
war effort. 

After the war both the Chinese Government and the people them- 
selves were anxious that they return to their former homes. The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (U.N.R.R.A.) suc- 
ceeded in “ repatriating ” the majority of these people to their former 
homes. This “ repatriation ” presented many difficulties as these people 
were not nationals of the territories to which they wished to return and 
in many cases were not automatically accepted by the government 
concerned. The International Refugee Organisation took over the 
problem from U.N.R.R.A. and repatriated a further 11,000 during its 
lifetime. 

Chinese Refugees in Hong Kong 


There is one other refugee situation which deserves special mention— 
the problem of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. Political changes in 
China in 1948-49 led to a movement of Chinese into Hong Kong, and 
between 1947 and 1950 the population of the colony increased from 
about 1,639,000 to 2,360,000. In mid-1950 the border between Hong 
Kong and China was closed by both sides and no further large-scale 
influx has therefore taken place. 

It is safe to assume that a certain number of the Chinese who entered 
Hong Kong between 1948 and 1950 were refugees in the sense of being 
the victims of religious, racial or political persecution, though it is 
impossible to quote any exact figures. Estimates of the number of 
genuine political refugees vary from 80,000 to 300,000. 

The position of these refugees is extremely difficult. Hong Kong, 
Kowloon and the New Territories are already overcrowded and cannot 
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absorb the large number of newcomers. On the other hand, entry into 
Formosa is severely restricted. It is therefore not easy to envisage 
solutions which would be adequate to the problem. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, with funds 
placed at his disposal by the Ford Foundation, will be undertaking a 
detailed survey of the situation in order to ascertain whether these 
refugees come within his mandate and to t solutions and methods 
to implement them. The survey is to show the demographic, economic 
and social composition of the refugee population and to assess the 
possibilities of emigration and resettlement. 

The authorities in Hong Kong and the Red Cross and St. John 
Societies have each in their spheres taken several measures to alleviate 
the plight of these refugees in the overcrowded territory. Among non- 
official bodies active among the refugees in ee mention should 
be made of the Aid Refugee Chinese Intellect Inc. The purpose of 
this organisation is to assist “ intellectual ” refugees, that is, any person 
who has had a minimum of two years’ education with a college or 
university of recognised standing, or the equivalent thereof. The 
organisation has arranged for the resettlement of some of these re 
in Formosa and has provided scholarships for students and medical 
care, 


National and International Refugees 


The various refugee groups mentioned above, with the exception of 
the “overseas Chinese” and the possible exception of the Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong, are what may be termed “ national” rather 
than international refugees and so are not the direct concern of the 
United Nations. The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees extends international protection to any refugee who is 
outside the country of his nationality “ because he has, or had, well- 
founded fear of persecution by reason of his race, religion, nationality 
or political opinion and is unable, or because of such io is unwilling, 
to avail himself of the protection of the government of the country of 
his nationality ”. 

The majority of such refugees today are in Europe, but there are 
several thousands in Asia who need the protection of the High Com- 
missioner. Particularly acute is the sootlaan of refugees of European 
origin in China. During the inter-war years many thousands of refugees 
from Europe found asylum in China. Initially these were mainly 
“ Nansen ” refugees, but during the thirties there was another influx 
of refugees from Hitler’s Germany. 

With the political changes in China after the war the conditions of 
these refugees deteriorated. Many of them, employed on the Manchurian 
railway, were replaced by nationals, Tradesmen and merchants found 
it more difficult to carry on independently, and many foreign business 
firms closed ae pais isles ase 

During its lifetime the Internation efugee Organisation repat- 
riated 1,800 and resettled 19,000 of these refugees overseas. In earl 
1949, with the generous accord of the Government of the Philippines, it 
arranged for a mass emergency evacuation of 5,500 refugees to the 
Philippines. These refugees were resettled abroad in the following years. 

‘When the I.R.O. ended its activities in February 1952 the responsi- 
bility for these refugees devolved on the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration: These two organisations set up a joint office in 
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Hong Kong to deal with the evacuation of the refugees from China. 
Between February 1952 and December 1953 approximately 4,300 further 
refugees were resettled. It is estimated, however, that some 15,000 
refugees still remain in the country, and that their sole hope lies in 
emigration. 

e resettlement of this group of refugees is complicated by the fact 
that few countries of immigration maintain consulates in China, while 
Hong —_ because of its overcrowded position, cannot admit refugees 
into the colony until they are assured of visas enabling them to move on. 
The problem has been met to some extent through the granting by 
various European countries of 50 “ blank cheque ” or “ alternate end ” 
visas. These make it possible for refugees to be brought to Hong Kong 
for processing by representatives of the appropriate immigration country. 
When they are accepted by such a country, and the visa is given, the 
alternate end visa mes available for another refugee to come to 
Hong Kong. 

Particularly difficult is the position of about 800 “ difficult ” cases 
remaining in China—tuberculous, blind, mentally ill, chronically sick 
or aged. Recently Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland accepted 318 of these people in response to an 
appeal by the High Commissioner. On 14 January 1954 the first batch 
of this group left Hong Kong for Belgium, Denmark and Sweden. 

The remaining institutional cases not yet placed are at present 
maintained by the High Commissioner through grants made from the 
United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund. The High Commissioner 
was authorised to appeal for voluntary contributions to this Fund in 
early 1952 (Resolution 538 (VI) of the General Assembly) but the 
donations hitherto made have not been commensurate with the size of 
the problems to be faced. Unless more donations are forthcoming the 
High Commissioner will soon be obliged to stop this assistance. 

The majority of these refugees from China have been resettled in 
the countries of the western hemisphere—Canada, the United States 
and the countries of South America, especially Brazil. Others have 
= to Israel, Turkey, Australia and various countries of Western 

urope. It is interesting to note, however, that recently the Japanese 
Government agreed to admit a certain number who had relatives or 
friends in that country. Though the number admitted is small it is 
nevertheless significant, because Japan is an overpopulated country 
and can by no means be regarded as a country of immigration. 

These refugees in China at present constitute the largest problem 
within the scope of the High Commissioner’s mandate in Asia. However, 
most other countries in the region have certain small group or individual 
refugee cases in need of international protection. It should be pointed 
out that at present, apart mer et sve. no country permits the entry of 
refugees unless they are speciali "ey nore coming to fill a post for 
which no local person is available. For instance, since the war, certain 
countries—India, Indonesia and Pakistan—have recruited a certain 
number of refugee doctors to supplement their medical services. 


Refugee Seamen 


One particularly unfortunate category of refugee is the seafarer, and 
there are few ports in Asia that do not have one stranded refugee seaman 
or more requiring protection and resettlement. The refugee seafarer is 
never long enough in any country to strike roots or acquire a nationality. 
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If stranded abroad, he has no recourse to any consulate for assistance. 
Often he is not permitted to go ashore when his ship is in port and has 
to spend weeks or months, and in some cases even years, without ever 
leaving his ship. 

In 1951 the International Refugee Organisation referred the problem 
of refugee seamen to the International Labour Office, which carried out 
an examination of some of the difficulties encountered by this category 
of refugee. The problem was discussed by the Joint Maritime Commission 
of the I.L.O. in May 1951. The Commission adopted a resolution * 
inviting the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to bring this problem to the 
notice of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and of the 
member Governments of the I.L.O. and suggested a number of measures 
which might be taken by member Governments and by the International 
Federation of Transport Workers. The Governing Body approved this 
resolution in June 1951 and transmitted it to the High Commissioner, 
member Governments and the International Federation of Transport 
Workers. 


Assistance from Non-governmental Organisations 


It may be pointed out that various non-governmental organisations 
are active in various forms of refugee work in Asia. The Friends’ Society 
have been active in many countries where there has been distress and 
need for relief work. They did a great deal for the refugees in India and 
Pakistan after the partition. The International Voluntary Society for 
Peace has also sent teams of workers to refugee settlements in the two 
countries. 

The World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World Federation, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee have representatives in Hong Kong mainly to deal 
with the refugees in China, and provide invaluable help in dealing with 
that problem. 


Most Asian countries today face refugee problems of two distinct 
types : national refugees or persons displaced by internal disturbances or 
by natural disasters and genuine victims of persecution who are outside 
their country of nationality and unable or unwilling to avail themselves 
of its protection through well-founded fear of persecution. The larger 
problem is that of national refugees, and here the major need is relief 
and rehabilitation. The other kind of refugee constitutes in most Asian 
countries a very much smaller problem. His main need is for resettle- 
ment abroad. To this end the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees is seeking the closest co-operation with the governments of 
all countries in a position to offer a haven to those without a home or 
without a nationality. 


1 See I.L.0.: Indusiry and Labour, Vol. VI, No. 4, 15 Aug. 1951, p. 153. 
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The Workers’ Movement 


The first two volumes of Professor Dolléans’ work on the history of 
the workers’ movement, which deal with the periods 1830-71 and 
1871-1936 respectively, should be read by all who desire to penetrate 
the true motives that have inspired the growth of united workers’ move- 
ments and activities throughout the world since the middle of the last 
century. In the third volume?, which deals with the contemporary 
period, by skilful use of his method of “ explaining the facts by por- 
traying the men concerned ”, he brings to life most of the great leaders 
of the contemporary workers’ movements and describes the main turning 
points in the history of labour since the end of the First World War. 

This volume is divided into five parts. In the first, after recalling the 
vicissitudes of trade union policy in Great Britain during the years 
following the First World War, the author makes a special study of 
corporativism in Italy and National Socialism in Germany, and explains 
the origin of these systems; he maintains that they conflict with each other 
not so much inherently as on account of “ the psychology and nature ” of 
the peoples to whom they were applied. The first part concludes with 
a eulogistic analysis of the Swedish system of industrial democracy, “a 
historical paradox” in “a carved-up Europe which is attempting to 
destroy rather than to build itself”. While in Germany the inhabitants 
of a great nation were exterminating one another, the Scandinavian 
countries were constantly working at a much more modest and less 
spectacular task, namely, to improve the conditions of man. “ Which 
of these two courses is the epic one ”, the author comments, “ it is for 
each nation and each individual to decide.” 

The second part, entitled “ Freedom in Danger”, deals with the 
Soviet régime, the crisis in the United States and the New Deal, the 
Spanish Civil War and the French workers’ movement during the years 
preceding the Second World War and the German Occupation. 

The third part consists mainly of a description of the Italian resist- 
ance movement during the war and an evocation of the spirit of the 
Italian peasantry. The author lays particular stress on the political 
and social significance of the wave of strikes that broke out in March 
1943, which were fundamentally anti-Fascist in character, though based 
on the pretext of the economic difficulties of the moment. “ Even some 
of the bourgeois groups were grateful to the working masses for this 
quasi-revolutionary move ; for the first time in Italian history the 
workers’ movement was the spokesman of national feeling throughout 
Italy.” This part also emphasises the vital importance of the part that 
the German trade union movement, because of its unity and independ- 
ence, was able to take in the reorganisation of Germany after the war. 





1 Edouard Dotitans : Histoire du mouvement ouvrier, Vol. III : De 1921-4 nos jours 
(Paris, Armand Colin, 1953). 424 pp. : 
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The experience of 1933 had borne fruit. The German trade union 
leaders have not forgotten that the reason for the absence of general 
trade union resistance when Hitler came to power—though there were 
many cases of individual resistance—was that the forces of the move- 
ment were at that time divided. 

The author’s personal views on the development of the workers’ 
movement and its future prospects and on changes in the condition of 
the workers are most clearly stated in the last two parts. Here he ex- 
amines the social aspects of the Soviet economy, the development of 
trade unionism in Great Britain and the United States, the schisms in 
the French and international trade union movements and the attitude 
of the trade unions towards the problems of productivity and co-manage- 
ment, all in the light of post-war events. His views on these subjects, 
in — of certain sweeping judgments, are always original and —- 
and give much food for thought. At a time when the problem of human 
relations in industry is being actively studied, it is significant and 
comforting to hear such a subtle analyst of the workers’ mind empha- 
sising so vigorously “ the decisive importance of human values ”, which 
in his view constitute “ the spiritual tradition of workers’ societies and 
trade unionism ”. In his opinion this tradition is made up of honesty 
(insistence on a clear definition of problems and rejection of final judg- 
ments), tolerance towards others, understanding towards divergent 
opinions and the search for integrity therein and an attitude of mind 
enabling one to appreciate the position of one’s neighbour. He sees the 
participation of workers in management as one of the methods by which 
the trade union movement may find a source of renewed vitality. He 
is convinced that to attempt to improve productivity without reforming 
the undertaking is a dangerous mistake and that it is impossible to 
reform the undertaking without bringing about changes in the general 
economy, The — experiments to increase productivity can be 
successful only if they are carried out with the full agreement of em- 
ne and militant trade unionists. Two conditions must be fulfilled 

fore such agreement can be reached: the employers must preserve an 
open mind and a spirit of understanding, a the trade unions must 
make continuous efforts to develop workers’ education. 

The book is extremely well umented. Packed with facts and 
aptly chosen quotations, it throws a new light on several aspects of the 
history of the workers’ movement, for instance, the methods used by 
the workers’ underground movements in France and Italy during the 
Occupation and the influence of the trade unions in the establishment 
of industrial communities in Europe. 

The author has gone aS gp the limits of his subject, no doubt 
deliberately. The electives he puts before the reader throughout the 
book touch on a great variety of political, economic and social problems. 
His intention is to give no mere abstract study of the workers’ move- 
ment but to show its aspirations and the difficulties it has met with by 
describing the concrete problems it has had to face in the different 
countries, and this gives ape and vigour to the study. The facts it 
contains, and more especially the ideas it defends and the reflection it 
gives rise to, make this work a contribution of the highest importance 
to the history of the workers’ movement during our time. 


Jean DE GIvRY. 
(Translated from the French.) 
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Publications of the I.L.0. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-seventh Session, 1954. . iY I: Report of the Director-General. 

Geneva, 1954. iv+144 pp. $1; 6s. 

In this annual report to the International Labour Conference the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office includes, in addition to the usual 
chapters on the economic background, social policy and the activities of the 
I.L.0., a chapter on workers’ housing. He points out that, though the 
United Nations has a primary responsibility in the general housing field, the 
International Labour Organisation is directly concerned with those aspects 
of the problem that affect workers, and that the Asian Regional Conference 
and the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Terri- 
tories, which both met in 1953, gave close consideration to this question. 


— Utilisation of Holidays with Pay. Geneva, 1954. iv-+64 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 

This report contains practical information concerning methods of 
providing facilities enabling workers to take full advantage of their annual 
holidays with pay. It has been prepared in response to a request made by the 
Conference at its 36th Session (June 1953) for a report on holiday facilities 
that would provide the basis for discussion and a resolution on the subject 
at the 37th Session. 

The first chapter briefly reports the work already done by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in connection with the utilisation of workers’ 
leisure to — the physical and cultural development of the workers. 
The second chapter examines the steps taken in the different countries to 
organise holiday facilities and to provide workers with the means of enjoying 
their holidays to the full either at home (recreational facilities that the 
workers can use either indoors or outdoors) or away from home (facilities 
for publicity, transport and lodging, and those intended to develop physical 
and cultural activity among workers in holiday centres, — and homes). 
The third chapter describes the methods adopted to deal with the problems 
raised by the utilisation of holidays in different of the world and 
contains a brief analysis of the staggering of holidays and the adminis- 
tration and financing of holiday services, regarding which numerous measures 
have been taken at the international, national, regional and local levels. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Increased Thermal Efficiency of Solid Fuel through Gasification. Technical 
Progress in the U.S.A. and in Europe. Paris, 1954. 103 pp. 8s. 6d. ; 
420 French francs. 


Seed Production Testing and Distribution in European Countries. Paris, 
1954. 183 pp. 


Other Publications 
General. 
Bower, Ursula Graham. The Hidden Land. London, John Murray, 1953. 
xx-+244 pp. 18s. 


Le Cameroun. Aspect géographique, historique, touristique, économique et 
administratif du territoire. Collection “ Les documents de France ”. 
Paris, Alepée & Cie, 1953. 225 pp. 
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Coitts, Maurice. Into Hidden Burma, An Autobiography. London, Faber 
- and Faber, 1953. 268 pp. 18s. 


Corson, Elizabeth. The Makah Indians. A Study of an Indian Tribe in 
Modern American Society. Manchester, University Press, 1953. xvi+ 
308 pp. 28s. 


Fraser, Sir Ronald. Latin America. A Personal Survey. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1953. 239 pp. 12s. 6d. 


HamEL, J., and By#, M. (editors). Amnales de droit erg Ne 8 de 
l’artisanat en France et a l’étranger. Nouvelle série, n° 4. is, Centre 
francais de droit comparé, Université de Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1953. 
201 pp. 


HarRRER, Heinrich. Seven Years in Tibet. Translated from the German 
by Richard Graves. Introduction by Peter FLeminc. London, Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1953. xiii+288 pp. 16s. 


INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENTLICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN E.'V. Biir- 
gerverantwortung in der Gemeinde. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1952. 297 pp. 


MOUVEMENT EvUROPEEN, SECRETARIAT INTERNATIONAL POUR LA JEUNESSE. 
Présentation de l'Europe. Paris, 1953. 84 pp. 


Stack, Herbert J. (editor). Safety for Greater Adventures. The Contributions 
of Albert Wurts Whitney. New York University, Center for Safety 
Education, 1953. 98 pp. $1.65. 


Tawney, R.H. The Attack, and Other Papers. London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1953. 194 pp. 18s. 


UNDERHILL, Ruth Murray. Red Man’s America. A History of Indians in the 
United States. Chicago, University of Chicago Press; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953. 400 pp. $5.50. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY BoaRD, Commonwealth of Australia. 
Fourth sy of the Board. With Financial Accounts. Year Ended 30th 
June 1953. Sydney, 1953. 51 pp. 

This annual report contains useful information on the ition in Aus- 
tralian ports. Turn-round of shipping greatly improved during the year 
ending 30 June 1953, and the factors responsible for this are described. An 
indication is also given of the problems involved in transferring labour from 
the main ports, where it was needed to meet the increase in exports of steel, 
fruit from Tasmania, and sugar from North Queensland. Of the disputes 
arising, 99.2 per cent. were dealt with by the Board’s representatives without 
any stoppage occurring. The report analyses the causes of the strikes that 
occurred, which involved a loss of 3.1 per cent. of working hours. The 
Board emphasises the need for providing adequate welfare amenities for 
waterside workers and sets forth a list of minimum requirements. 


Bau, A. N. (editor). Indian Economic Problems from a Banker's Point of 
View. Being Contributions by Lala YopHraj. Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons, 
1953. viii+265 pp. 


BHATNAGAR, K. P.; BaHapur, S.; AGRAWAL, D.N.; and Gupta, S.C. 
Transport in Modern India. Revised and enlarged edition. Parade, 
Kanpur, Kishore Publishing House, 1953. xii+476 pp. 10 rupees. 
An outline of the main features of transport economics, in which different 

theses are objectively presented when controversial issues are discussed. 

The student is thus given an outline of the factors relating to the deter- 
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mination of railway rates and fares and an account of how the problem 
was solved in India. There is also a discussion of railway competition, com- 
bination and monopoly and of the problems arising out of the co-ordination 
of different forms of transport. 

Perhaps the most interesting sections, however, relate to the present 
means of transport in India and the regulations to which they are subject. 
Historical perspective is provided by outlines of the evolution of railway 
and other means of transport and by summaries of the reports of the principal 
official committees of inquiry that have framed transport policy from time 
to time. The volume covers rail, road and air transport and shipping. 
Extracts from the Indian Five-Year Plan relating to transport are reproduced 
as an appendix. 


BydrK, Lief. Wages, Prices and Social Legislation in the Soviet Union. 
Translated from the Swedish by M. A. MicHaEL. London, Dennis Dobson 
Ltd., 1953. 199 pp. 18s. 


Boutpinc, Kenneth E. The Organizational Revolution. A Study in the 
Ethics of Economic Organization. Commentary by Reinhold NiEBuHR. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. xxxiv+286 pp. $3.50. 


CuamIsso, Xavier de. Une politique économique d’hémisphére. Essai sur la 
coopération économique et financiére interaméricaine depuis 1939. Preface 
by Maurice By#&. Paris, Editions P. Fournié & Cie, 1953. 677 pp. 
1,875 francs. 

A detailed and well documented study of co-operation between the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere from the beginning of the Second World War 
to the present time. It is divided into four parts: the first describes the 
problem of co-operation in the Americas and the different factors (geogra- 
phical, historical, etc.) that have affected it; the second and third describe 
economic co-operation during and after the war and the fourth analyses 
the results achieved and the possibilities of co-operation in the future. 
The book concludes with an extensive bibliography and texts of the most 
important resolutions adopted at the principal inter-American conferences. 
held during the period covered. 


Ernaup!, L. and others. Wirtschaft ohne Wunder. Erlenbach-Ziirich, 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1953. 359 pp. 


FLORENCE, P. Sargant. The Logic of British and American Industry. A 
Realistic Analysis of Economic Structure and Government. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953. xiv+368 pp. 


This is a revised and considerably enlarged version of the author’s The 
Logic of Industrial Organisation (1933). Both in method and in content it 
is unusually stimulating. The method is neither purely deductive, abstract 
and analytical nor yet purely empirical, descriptive and realistic. Facts and 
their relationships are as far as possible objectively measured, and the 
author then has recourse to theoretical hypotheses in an attempt to explain 
the observed facts. The broad structural and statistical approach ensures 
that he does not rest content with specially picked illustrations of hypotheses 
based largely on deductive reasoning. 

The structure of an industry is regarded as logical if it results in maximum 
efficiency, given the technical and distributive conditions prevailing. Much 
that may appear illogical in the structure of industry in the United Kingdom 
and the United States can in fact be explained in terms of logical reasoning 
when these conditions are taken into account, but there are also illogical 
elements that can only be explained as survivals from an earlier age. 

One hypothesis tested is that large-scale operation, usually involving 
large organisation, standardisation and specialisation, is more efficient 
than small-scale operation owing to the principles of bulk transactions, 
massed reserves and multiples. Despite the survival of large numbers 
of small firms, which can be explained on other grounds, the author considers 
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that this hypothesis is substantiated. Another hypothesis, dear to economists, 
is that the difficulties of large-scale management set limits to the size of 
firms. This hypothesis the author rejects, provided that correct principles 
are adopted to enable a single leader to delegate control. 

Not the least interesting parts of the book are the comparisons, more or 
less incidental to its main purpose, between British and United States 
industry. The main dissimilarities are in the degree of mechanisation and 
in the strength of incentives to labour and management, which ether 
largely account for the higher physical output per head in the United States. 
In spite of these fundamental differences and others such as area, climate, 
technical structure (notably the great importance of agriculture in the 
United States) and law (notably the British nationalisation of coal, transport 
and utilities) the similarities are perhaps even more striking. Corresponding 
manufacturing industries have roughly the same selling costs, patterns of 
location, integration and prevailing sizes of plant (measured in terms of 
number of employees). Manufacturing industry generally has much the same 
average size of plants, and firms have much the same average staff ratio 
(about 20 cent.) and unequal distribution of sizes. Manufacturing, extrac- 
tion, building, trade, transport and service industries rank similarly when 
arranged in order of average size of firm in the two countries. These simi- 
larities point to the importance of technical factors in determining industrial 
structure. 

This similarity of structure is cap by a striking similarity in the 
government or top management of firms (the author prefers the term 
“ government ” to “ management ” or “ administration ” in view of the lack 
of consistency in the use of the latter terms). The proportion of business 
controlled by British joint stock companies and by American corporations 
is very similar in the corresponding orders of industry. Company and 
corporation, the leading forms of capitalist government for large firms, 
have a very similar and very unequal distribution of shareholdings. The 
inside management relations and the outside relations of industrial firms 
with trade unions and consumers are also very similar. There is a striking 
similarity in the degree of concentration in the hands of a few firms of 
control over various branches of manufacture and over the output of certain 
products. The risk of monopoly or oligopoly in certain similar industries is 
calling forth policies of investigation or supervision by the public authorities 
of both countries. 

Berle and Means, Burnham and others have drawn attention to a tendency 
towards the divorce of ownership from control in large industrial concerns 
and have emphasised the power that this divorce places in the hands of 
(largely salaried) managers and technicians, whose interests and incentives 
are different from those of capitalist owners and risk-bearers and who have 
been described as the dominant social class in the type of society that is 
emerging in highly industrialised countries. Sargant Florence points out 
that “ between the two extremes of marriage of ownership and management, 
and their divorce through a scattering of share ownership, there is, among 
large companies at least, a continuous gradation”. He finds that the pro- 
portion of large companies or corporations in which no dominance of owner- 
ship interest can be discerned is, in both countries, low ; and he suggests 
that “the proclamation of the managerial revolution should perhaps for 
the Ye ae be postponed ”, 

ofessor Sargant Florence has provided a framework within which it 
would be highly instructive to fit descriptions and analyses of the industrial 
structure of other countries besides the two studied here. 


Fourasti£, Jean, and VaraGnac, André. Puissance économique et culturelle 
de l'Europe Unie. Collection Europe Unie. Preface by Henri FREeNay. 
Paris, Denoél, La plaque tournante, 1953. 96 pp. 


GayeER, Arthur D.; Rostow, W.W., and ScHwartz, Anna Jacobson. 
With the assistance of Isaiah FRANK. The Growth and Fluctuation of 
the British Economy, 1790-1850. An Historical, Statistical and Theoretical 
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Study of Britain’s Economic Development. Two volumes. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1953. xxxvi, xii+1,028 pp. 84s. 


GuGLIELMI, J.-L., and Perrot, M. Salaives et revendications sociales en 
France, 1944-1952. Centre d’études économiques, études et mémoires. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1953. 248 pp. 


Hansen, Alvin H., and CLEMENCE, Richard V. Readings in Business Cycles 
and National Income. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953. 
xi+588 pp. 30s. 


HazarpD, John N. Law and Social Change in the U.S.S.R. Published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens 
& Sons Limited, 1953. xxiv+310 pp. 25s. 


Hopman, D.L. The Welfare State. London, John Murray, 1953. 127 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


INsTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. 
Le Bénélux : Mémento économique. Collection de conjoncture et d’études 
économiques. Mémentos économiques, Série M7. Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1953. 488 pp. 


The Ivon and Steel Act, 1953. General Introduction and Annotations by 
Walter GuMBEL, and Kenneth Potter. Reprinted from Butterworths’ 
Annotated Legislation Service. London, Butterworth & Co., 1953. 
v+97 pp. 


Kuznets, Simon. Assisted by JENxs, Elizabeth. Shares of Upper Income 
Groups in Income and Savings. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1953. xli+725 pp. $9. 


LarA BEAUTELL, Crist6ébal. La industria de energia eléctrica. Estructura 
econdémica y social de México. Mexico, Buenos Aires, Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, 1953. xx+260 pp. 

This study forms part of an economic and social inquiry being carried 
out by the Nacional Financiera, S.A., which aims at describing and analysing 
the entire economic and social structure of Mexico. It is the first of a series 
of studies and is so planned that, when placed side by side with studies 
of other forms of power, it will enable a judgment to be formed on the 
fundamental question of the utilisation of energy as the basis of all eco- 
nomic development. It contains a description of the main resources used 
to produce electric power, the supply of and demand for electric power and 
the Government’s policy in this field. There are a number of detailed tables 
and statistical charts. 


Lee, Julia Southard. Elementary Textiles. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1953. x+437 pp. 

A brief but comprehensive account of the different textile fibres and 
fabrics. The history, properties, consumption and general uses of each 
of the textile fibres in turn are given in the first part, in which the Sr tae 
dealing with rayon and other man-made fibres will be found — arly 
useful to the common reader who wishes to be guided through the maze 
of the numerous new fibres that have made their appearance recently. 
The second part is concerned with the various processes involved in the 
production of yarn and fabrics; non-woven fabrics also receive special 
treatment. 


LERNER, Abba P. Essays in Economic Analysis. London, MacMillan & Co. 
Ltd., 1953. viii+394 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE INDUSTRIAS Y TRABAJO, Uruguay. Clasificacidn industrial 
de ramas de actividad econémica del Uruguay. Digesto de la actuacién de los 
consejos de salarios entre los atios 1943-52. Coste de vida, estudio de 
precios y salarios a través de los afios 1943-52. Montevideo, 1953. 819 pp. 
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MyrpaL, Gunnar. The Political Element in the Development of Economic 
Theory. Translated from the German by Paul STREETEN. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953. xvii+248 pp. 


This book was originally published in Swedish on the basis of university 
lectures given in 1928. The author perceived that, throughout the develop- 
ment of economic doctrine, whatever pretensions economics might have to 
be an objective science, the body of theory it had developed contained a 
metaphysical element and rested upon inescapable value judgments. This 
was true not only of the laisser-faire doctrine but also of the Socialist theory 
that is rooted in utilitarianism and the concept of measurable utilities. Paul 
Streeten, who has now translated the book into English from a German 
edition of 1932, has added an appendix relating modern welfare theory to 
the main argument of the book and demonstrated that the welfare theorists, 
in spite of some ingenious improvements in terminology, have continued 
to harbour in their thinking the old unsolved conflict between scientific 
aspirations and normative practice. The author therefore believes that his 
pa gene a are not obsolete, and that it is necessary to emphasise that the 
gulf between objective science and politics should not be bridged by the 
sort of general and abstract principles in the tradition of natural law and 
utilitarianism of which economists have always availed themselves. The 

urely factual science of causal connections should rather be supplemented 

y explicit value premises made concrete in terms of economic interests 
actually pursued by groups of people, and of real human attitudes to social 
yn ea The economic problem is thus one of social psychology and not 
of logic. 


Ortiz Mena, Ratl ; Urgurp1, Victor L. and others. Ei desarrollo econémico 
de México y su capacidad para absorber capital del exterior. Mexico, 
Nacional Financiera, S.A., 1953. xxvii+505 pp. 


A study carried out by the Mexican Government in co-o tion with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. is is not a plan 
for economic development like those drawn up by the International 
for other underdeveloped countries but rather an analysis of economic 
development in Mexico during the past ten years and the outlook for the 
next ten years. It is based on a detailed analysis of national income, the 
balance of payments, public finance and investment in the main branches 
of economic activity. The authors recommend the adoption of a flexible 
plan for economic development that could be adapted to changes in the 
world economic situation and that would at the same time allow the prob- 
lem of future development to be approached as an organic whole rather 
than by means of separate and unco-ordinated projects. 


Patvia, Chand Mal. An Econometric Model for Development Planning, 
with Special Reference to India. The Hague, Institute of Social Studies, 
1953. vi+85 pp. 


The pu of this study is to determine the amount of capital invest- 
ment needed for the doubling of income (real or nominal) per head of popula- 
tion in India in a period of 22 years. The model used is extremely simple. 
The population is assumed to increase by 30 per cent. The economy is 
divided into an agricultural sector and a non icultural sector. Production 
is assumed to rise in response to increased inputs of labour and capital 
according to a Douglas production function with a production elasticity 
of labour amounting to 0.50 in agriculture and 0.75 in the rest of the eco- 
nomy. No unemployment is assumed to exist, and problems of foreign trade, 
ae Ay techniques of production and “ bottlenecks” are not 
considered. Dr. Palvia attaches particular importance to the diverging levels 
of remuneration in agriculture and in other industries. Since factors of 
production are, in his model, remunerated strictly according to their marginal 
productivity, the existence of this disparity indicates t resources are 
wrongly distributed between the two sectors, and a shift of labour from 
agriculture to other industries is bound to raise productivity. Furthermore, 
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such a transfer is not, according to the model, hampered by any capital 
shortage or lack of entrepreneurship. The author concludes that the real 
difficulty exists in the unwillingness of agricultural workers to move into 
other occupations unless they would receive a considerably higher income 
outside agriculture. This and some of the other conclusions, particularly 
those concerning the estimates of capital needed, suffer somewhat from 
the very narrow assumptions of the model. 


Passer, Harold C. The Electrical Manufacturers, 1875-1900. A Study in 
Competition, Entrepreneurship, Technical Change and Economic Growth. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. xvii+412 pp. $6. 


Roy, Ajit (compiled by). Indian Economy as Revealed in the Five-Year Plan. 
Calcutta, S. C. Sarkar & Sons Ltd., 1953. 125 pp. 


Twomey, M. K. The Principles and Practice of Income Tax in New Zealand. 
Foreword by L. M. SATTERTHWAITE. Wellington, Accountants Publish- 
ing Co. of N.Z. Ltd., 1953. xvii+383 pp. 45s. 


VIALATOUX, Jean. Signification humaine du travail. Paris, Les Editions 

Ouvriéres, 1953. 14 pp. 360 francs. 

The author returns in this book to the ideas underlying the lectures on the 
history of modern labour doctrines that he has delivered in the Faculty of 
Philosophy at the University of Lyons. 

In the first chapter he considers human labour as an activity, makes a 
brief examination of the psychology of labour and draws from it a moral 
code applicable to work. In the second he examines the problems raised 
by the division of labour ; after outlining the classical sociological theories 
of the division of labour he considers the problem of professional ethics. 
In the last chapter he proposes a brief experiment in philosophical reflec- 
tion on labour. 


Witson, Harold. The War cu World Poverty. An Appeal to the Conscience 
of Mankind. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1953. 232 pp. 14s. 

The author’s thesis is that technical assistance is a good thing as far 
as it goes but that at present it is quite inadequate to tackle the pressin 
problems of poverty, ignorance, disease and hunger in the underdevelo 
countries. He pays tribute to the work of the United Nations and specialised 
agencies, the lombo Plan, Point Four, the British Colonial Development 
Corporation and the International Bank but points out that the total 
financial aid rendered by them per year is only one-tenth of the rate needed 
to supply the capital needs of the war on world poverty. 

He concludes with an urgent plea for the establishment of a World 
Development Authority on the lines of the proposals submitted to the 
United Nations by several countries in the past. The Authority, which could 
be either supra-national, or international in character, should be able to 
finance the capital needs of the underdeveloped countries to the extent of 
$10,000 million a year. This, he estimates, would result in an immediate 
annual increase in output of 2 per cent. per head. More debatably, he would 
have the Authority endowed with sweeping powers to put pressure on back- 
ward countries refusing assistance. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


HuGueEs, Fred. By Hand and Brain. The Story of the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers’ Union. London, Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., 1953. 
150 pp. 9s. 6d. 


KLENNER, Fritz. Die Gsterreichischen Gewerkschaften. Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwartsprobleme. Two volumes. Vienna, Verlag des Osterreichischen 
Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1951 and 1953. 1,896 pp. 

The first volume of this vast study of the Austrian trade union movement 
was published in 1951 shortly before the Second Congress of the Austrian 
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Federation of Trade Unions ; the second volume followed in September 1953 
on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the Federation. 

The author has not only produced an authoritative work describing in 
detail the development of the Austrian trade unions from their very begin- 
— but has at the same time made an important contribution to the 
study of the complex social and political his of the Hapsburg Empire 
and the Austrian Republic. The work is well documented and contains a 
preface by Mr. Anton Proksch, general secretary of the Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


Murat, Pierre-B. de. L’Etat et les conflits collectifs du travail. Lausanne, 
Nouvelle bibliothéque de droit et de jurisprudence, 1953. 198 pp. 
After explaining the principal aspects of collective labour disputes and 

the positions of the parties concerned, the author examines the methods 

generally used to avert or put an end to them, namely, the redistribution of 
income by fiscal policy or social security, making collective agreements 
generally binding, conciliation and optional or compulsory arbitration. In 
his opinion none of these systems completely solves the fundamental eco- 
nomic problem underlying labour disputes, which is to bring about an 
improvement of the distribution of the national dividend among the different 
factors in production. In conclusion, observing that nearly all the countries 
with ed free enterprise now follow procedures involving conciliation 
and optional arbitration, the author makes a number of suggestions 
intended to facilitate the adoption of equitable decisions in these negotia- 
tions. In particular, he insists on the need for the State to take action to 
guarantee the stability of the basic factors of economic life and on the 
establishment of a wages office, containing representatives of employers and 
workers in equal numbers, to determine the minimum living wage and the 
share of the social product to be allotted to each factor in production. 


WaRNKE, Herbert. Arbeiterklasse und Gewerkschafiten. Aus Reden und 
Schriften der Jahre 1945-1952. Berlin, Tribiine-Verlag und Druckereien 
des F.D.G.B., 1953. 507 pp. 

A collection of excerpts from speeches and articles of the President of the 

Central Federation of Trade Unions in the German Democratic Republic. 


Labour Law. 


ALTEN, E. (Commen by). Sjommansloven som den lyder etter lov av 
17 Juli 1953. 6th edition. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 
1953. viii+106 pp. 


GALPERIN, Hans. Kommentar zum _ Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. Second 
edition, completely revised. Heidelberg, Recht und Wirtschaft G.m.b.H., 
1953. 591 pp. DM. 17.80 (paper), 19.60 (cloth). 


HERSCHEL, Wilhelm, and STEINMANN, Georg. Kommentar zum Kniidi- 
Tg ag Heidelberg, “ Recht und Wirtschaft ” G.m.b.H., 1953. 
15 pp. DM. 10.80 (paper), 12.60 (cloth). 


PemmeErs, Tony. Le contrat de travail des employés dans le grand-duché de 
Luxembourg. Second edition, revised and on t up to date by Paul 
ELVINGER. Brussels, Emile Bruylant, S.A., 1953. 354 pp. 


Manpower. 


ARBEIJDSMARKEDSKOMMISSION, Denmark. Betenkning vedrerende Be- 
shaftigelsens Sa@sonsvingninger. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, 1953. 
187 pp. 10 kroner. 


ASSOCIATION FRANGAISE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRopDUCTIVITE. 
Classification des emplois et notation rationnelle du personnel (Mission de 
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productivité aux Etats-Unis, novembre 1952). Enquétes en vue de l’accrois- 
sement de la productivité. Paris, 1953. 78 pp. 

An interesting — on the results of the research done by the special 
mission sent to the United States by the French Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security and the French Association for Increasing Productivity to 
study the special techniques of merit rating and job evaluation used in 
the United States. The information given, which covers both private enter- 
prise and public administration, allows a comparison to be made between 
the characteristics and the ible uses of the two techniques ; the conditions 
under which they might used in France are examined in a separate 
chapter. The appendices include some technical documents relating in 
particular to job evaluation in the United States steel industry and the 
drawing up of output sheets for State Department officials. 


Das, N. Men Without Work (An Essay on Unemployment). Eastern Econo- 
mist Pamphlets. New Delhi, The Eastern Economist Ltd., 1953. 44 pp. 

1 rupee. 

In this pamphlet the author restates the problem of unemployment as it 
exists in India today. An attempt is made to analyse the basic facts about 
the problem of unemployment in the rural and urban sectors and the rela- 
tionship between unemployment and population growth. Remedies are then 
suggested for both rural and urban unemployment, including measures such 
as industrialisation, capital investment and a financial policy. The author 
proposes a definite employment policy under which the State would launch 
a programme of public works and all economic and social policies of the 
Government would aim at an increase in employment. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES SOCcIETES COOPERATIVES OUVRIERES DE 
PRODUCTION DU BATIMENT, DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS ET DES MATERIAUX 
DE CONSTRUCTION. Etude sur l’apprentissage et l’enseignement profes- 
sionnel. Paris, 1953. 95 pp. 

A study prepared for undertakings and co-operative societies affiliated 
to the above federation to encourage them to train apprentices. 

The first section contains an extremely clear summary of French laws 
and regulations on apprenticeship. The second describes the co-ordinating 
activities of the Central Committee for the Co-ordination of Apprenticeship 
(C.C.C.A.), which was established especially to encourage and develop 
vocational training in the building and public works industries. It works 
mainly by paying subsidies to institutions training apprentices, indemnities 
to employers training apprentices and attendance bonuses to the apprentices 
themselves, and also by organising correspondence courses, which are greatly 
appreciated by apprentices living at a distance from urban centres. It also 
organises propaganda campaigns to encourage entry into unpopular trades. 


ProssER, Charles A., and SIFFERD, Calvin S. Selecting an Occupation. 
Bloomington, Ill., McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 1953. 
x+246 pp. $2.50. 

This book has the same title as a publication by one ofthe present 
authors (C. A. Prosser), which was first produced in 1935, revised in 1945, 
and has been widely used by schools throughout the United States. While 
it is new in concept, organisation and writing, the new edition likewise is 
intended primarily to serve school purposes. The method used in presenta- 
tion puts emphasis on a realistic and practical approach to the selection 
of an occupation. The authors first seek to promote a general understanding 
of employment trends and the relative importance of selected types of 
employment. Next are presented more detailed significant facts about 
representative types of work, including occupational requirements in terms 
of education, physical ability, training needs and training courses, employ- 
ment outlooks and earnings likely to be expected. Finally a series of chapters 
contain advice on obtaining and holding a job. 
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Conditions of Work. 


LANDES] UGENDAUSSCHUSS HESSEN. Jugendarbeitsschutz in Hessen. Ergeb- 
nisse einer Erhebung. Wiesbaden, 1953. 100 pp. 

The result of an inquiry into the enforcement of the legislative provisions 
protecting the work of young persons in Hesse. 

This is the first time that initiative of this kind has been taken in Germany 
by a youth organisation. The inquiry took place under the auspices of the 

esse Minister of Labour, Industry and Transport. The Regional Youth 
Committee (Landesjugendausschuss) sent questionnaires to all pupils in 
vocational schools. The Hesse Minister for Public Instruction made the 
necessary arrangements for the organisation of the inquiry after acclaiming 
the agreement of the regional employers’ and workers’ organisations. The 
information collected (110,526 questionnaires were completed and returned 
by young persons of both sexes) was analysed by the Hesse Statistical Office 
and is published here in the form of a number of tables and graphs with 
commentaries. 

The statistical data deals in particular with the distribution of young 
workers by age, sex and trade in the different branches of the economy, 
the size of the undertakings employing them, the nature of the contract 
(contract for apprenticeship or semi-skilled training ; contract of employ- 
ment), the number of young persons receiving board and lodging from the 
employer or related to him, hours of work, overtime and overtime payment, 
work on Sundays and public holidays, holidays with pay, restrictions on 
attendance at vocational schools imposed by the employer, the number of 
apprentices required by their employers to do work other than that relating 
sgoneceny to their training, medical examinations, etc. The inquiry 

covered agriculture, forestry and domestic service. 

The book also contains general observations on the lessons to be drawn 
from the information obtained and on the law to be introduced to regulate 
the whole question of the work of young persons, It is the intention of those 
responsible for drafting the law that it should be supplemented by provisions 
relating to vocational guidance and training and effective enforcement 
machinery. The inquiry shows, as has been pointed out by the president 
of the Hesse Regional Youth Committee, that the provisions of the 1938 Act 
concerning the employment of children and hours of work of young persons 
and the 1947 Act concerning holidays with pay are often violated. 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, India. Disabilities of the Non-White 
Peoples in the Union of South Africa. Delhi, 1953. 52 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LaBouR, Japan. Measures for the Protection of Young Workers 
in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. 46 pp. 

This pamphlet is one of a series to inform foreign public opinion about 
the conditions of labour in Japan. The four chapters deal with general 
education (organisation and curricula of the elementary and secondary 
education system), vocational training (vocational training in schools and 
centres ; in-plant training), vocational guidance and placement (history ; 
legislation and administrative measures ; present activities) and the pro- 
tection of young workers (protective measures ; present situation of young 
workers ; public agencies concerned). 


MosER, Ulrich. Psychologie der Arbeitswahl und der Arbeitsstérungen. 
Tiefenpsychologie, Soztalpsychologie, Schicksalpsychologie. Berne and 
Stuttgart, Verlag Hans Huber, 1953. 183 pp. 

The author has based his discussion of work on a psychological analysis 
of the environment and a psycho-analytical approach. After an introductory 
chapter in which different forms of work are defined, the author discusses 
analysis of the environment and the relationship between the worker and 
the working world around him. The third part of the book discusses the 
selection of an occupation. The concluding part contains a discussion of 
factors that have a disturbing effect on the equilibrium of the individual 
at work. 
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Social Security. 

CRABBE, R. J. W. and Poyser, C. A. Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds. Published for the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries. Cambridge, University Press, 1953. vi+240 pp. 20s. 

One of a series of textbooks designed to meet the needs of students 
preparing for the actuarial examination. 


Hooker, P. F., and Lonctry-Coox, L. H. Life and Other Contingencies. 
Vol. I. Published for the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries. Cambridge, University Press, 1953. viii+312 pp. 22s. 6d. 
One of a series primarily intended for students preparing for actuarial 

examinations. The present volume is mainly devoted to the study of 
annuity and assurance functions involving life contingencies and provides 
the basis for a proper understanding of the actuarial aspects of life assurance 
and pension funds. It also deals with other matters such as the analysis 
of certain actuarial functions related to funds giving sickness, marriage and 
similar types of benefit, which should be of interest to actuarial students and 
actuaries engaged in the field of social security. 


Revue belge de sécurité sociale. Premiére année, n® 1 et 2, janvier-février 

1954. Brussels, Maison Ferd. Larcier, S.A., 1954. 78 pp. 

The sponsors of this review, which include members of the universities, 
high-ranking officials of the various social security administrations and otheT 
Belgian authorities in the field of social security, state that its object is to 
study social security in its largest sense and in all its aspects—juridical, 
economic, financial, sociological, demographic, medical, actuarial and statis- 
tical—and that it will endeavour to respect complete freedom of expression 
in an objective search for scientific truth. 

The first two numbers of the review contain a preface by Henri Janne, 
Director of the Solvay Institute of Sociology and Professor of the Free 
University of Brussels, and the following articles: “Social Security and 
Solidarity ” by Pierre Laroque, Councillor of State and Former General 
Administrator of Social Security in France ; “ Contemporary Social Security 
Policy ”, by Léon-Eli Troclet, former Minister of Labour and former 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office ; 
“ Unemployment, Full Employment and mp ey Policy ”, Albert 
Delperée, Director-General in the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare; 
and “The Allowance for the Mother Who Remains at Home and Is Not 
Gainfully Occupied (mére au foyer)”, by Diego de Villegas, Joint Secretary 
of the Consultative Committee of Supervision and Disputes and member of 
the Social Security Committee of the Institute for the Economic and Social 
Study of the Middle Classes. The review reproduces relevant documents 
and contains a section on social insurance jurisprudence. 


Living Conditions. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT HovusING POLicIES 
AND PROGRAMS, United States. Recommendations on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953. 
ix+377 pp. $1. 

Two of the principal factors that have contributed to the ability of the 
United States to build over a miliion houses annually during the last five 
years (the peak was over 1.4 million in 1950) have been (1) the vigour of 

rivate enterprise in the building industry and (2) the financial and other 
acilities made available by the federal Government to assist individual 
house owners and private enterprise in meeting housing needs. Being 
concerned basically with ways and means of improving and strengthening 
these two factors, this report prepared by a special committee appointed by 
the President constitutes one of the most important statements on United 

States housing policy during recent years. 
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The committee appointed a number of subcommittees, and recommenda- 
tions were made on the following subjects: the housing programmes and 
operations of the Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans Admi- 
nistration ; urban redevelopment, rehabilitation and conservation ; housing 
for low-income families; housing credit facilities; and organisation of 
housing activities of the federal Government. Those interested in the 
improvement of the performance of the private sector of the housing market 
oa the forms of assistance that national governments may extend to 
the housing sector of the economy will find this report of great interest. 


Woopsury, Coleman (editor). The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment. Chicago, University of Chicago Press ; London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xix+764 pp. $9. 


— Urban Redeve nt : Problems and Practices. Chicago, petra ~ of 
—— Press ; London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. xvi+525 pp. 
$7.50. 

These two companion volumes represent the chief products of the monu- 
mental Urban Redevelopment Study undertaken in the United States over 
the period 1948-51 under a grant made to the Public Administration Clearing 
House. The series of essays by leading experts in their respective fields aims 
at providing an understanding of some of the fundamental issues in urban 
life and growth. The study has been written for public officials, civic 
leaders and other private citizens, prospective investors in redevelopment 
projects and professional students of urban life and institutions. 


ERRATA 
1954 — Vol. LXIX 


No. 3, March. “ Juvenile Employment in Latin America”. Page 223, 
sentence beginning on the fifth line : replace by the following : 


“ Some countries have fixed a higher minimum age for admission in 
seafaring than in other occupations: for example, the limit is 18 years in 
Chile and in Argentina (where, however, junior ratings (aprendices marine- 
ros) must be engaged between the ages of 16 and 18 years), while in Colombia 
and Mexico the minimum is fixed at 16 years. ” 


No. 4, April. “ The Protection of ae on the Termination of 
Contracts of Employment ”. Page 311, second sentence of the last para- 
graph : delete the word “ covering ”. 


fi Page 314, last sentence : for “ leave ” read “ lead ”. 


“ Some Aspects of Collective Agreements in the Oil Industry ”. Page 371, 
line 24: for “ with” read “ without ”. 

No. 5, May. “ Bibliography”. Page 522, line 21: for “ Immigration” 
read “ Migration” ; line 23: for “ $5” read “ $3”. 
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